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Money is needed quickly to assist the developments now being made in the conquest of 
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laboratories at Mill Hill, London, the work is being extended in new 
laboratories at Lincoln's Inn Fields. Will you please help? 
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THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


_ Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to over indulge in all 
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The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
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ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a_ revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 

Treatment can be sent anywhere in this 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 
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IN DEFENCE OF A TRADE-MARK 


BY ASHENDEN 


THE wholesale - jobber centre in 
Istanbul offers a scene of teeming 
activity and boundless confusion. 
Lorries and horse-carts mingle here 
with porters carrying heavy cases as 
they fight their way through a flood 
of humanity on its lawful (or un- 
lawful) trading occasions, and Jews, 
Greeks, Armenians and Moslems 
may all be seen bargaining, arguing, 
buying or selling. Their booths 
are small. The streets are narrow. 
Courtyards give onto side-alleys of 
labyrinthine intricacy. Competition 
is bitter, and not seldom vociferous. 
The district is invariably packed 
with retailers who have come to 
Istanbul from up-country in order 
to make purchases from their jobbers. 
Q 


The war of the jobbers soliciting 
their custom continues from dawn 
to dusk. It is a war with no holds 
barred, where every kind of trick 
and subterfuge is allowed, nay, 
expected of a trader; and where 
the weak soon go to the wall or are 
forced out of business. 

Once with an American export 
manager I was walking down from 
the covered bazaar through the 
wholesale jobber district of Mar- 
pugcular. “Just look at those 
guys!” he remarked. “ You’d think 
they only had one day of the year 
to do business and were doing it 
now. Trading? You can smell it 
in the air. This is where it all 
started thousands of years ago!” 
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The commercial tradition is indeed 
a venerable one. Chalcedon, Byzan- 
tium, Constantinople and Istanbul— 
all were trading cities. And the 
Jewish, Greek and Armenian descend- 
ants of the original traders probably 
yield to no other group in the world 
for their acumen, guile and pro- 
pensity for sharp practice. There 
is an old Turkish proverb which 
says that when you have shaken 
hands with an Armenian you should 
count your fingers to make sure they 
are all still there. 

When times are hard or business 
is slack, the natural talents of the 
Marpugcular community are some- 
times diverted to more exciting 
methods of earning a living. One 
of these is turning out counterfeits 
of well-known branded articles. The 
penalty for counterfeiting a trade- 
mark is limited to a modest fine of 
£5 or so, but in practice convictions 
are seldom secured. For one thing 
it is necessary to catch the counter- 
feiter in flagrante delicto (almost 
impossible), and even then the case 
is liable to depend on the decision 
of commissions of ‘ experts ’ who can 
usually be bought; in any event it 
is likely to drag on for a very long 
time. 

Some years ago, one of the leading 
international cotton-thread manu- 
facturers set up a factory at Istanbul 
in the firm conviction that it would 
sweep the Turkish market. Unfor- 
tunately, the local counterfeiters 
decided otherwise, with the result 
that in a short space of time the 
factory lost 75 per cent of its trade 
to them. The counterfeiters turned 


out an exact facsimile of their various 
reels but supplied inferior quality 
and gave only two-thirds of the 
correct length. Not unnaturally 
they were able to sell cheaper. And 
the up-country retailers who came 
to purchase cotton-reels in Mar- 
pugcgular preferred to acquire from 
their jobbers what they euphemistic- 
ally described as ‘Second quality 
Merchandise,’ because this yielded 
a higher profit on resale to the 
public. 

The Turkish company with which 
I was connected at the time were 
importers of razor-blades, and for 
two years we looked on with keen 
disquiet while one after another of 
our leading colleagues in the trade 
had their brands counterfeited by 
local workshops, which turned out 
blades of atrocious quality packed 
in wrappers indistinguishable from 
those of the well-known brands. 
The loss of business suffered by 
these importers was less serious 
than the loss of goodwill and public 
confidence in their trade - marks, 
which they had usually spent years 
of effort, and large sums of advertis- 
ing-money, in popularising. The 
better-established counterfeiters em- 
ployed armed thugs, with whom 
they tended to intimidate anyone 
who opposed them. Most of our 
importing colleagues felt it wiser 
to compromise. One paid the equi- 
valent of {1500 and gave away a 
nine-foot refrigerator in order to 
be left in peace by the leading 
counterfeiter. 

We reported all this to the razor- 
blade principals in London and 
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suggested compromise as the best 
solution if we were similarly attacked. 
But our London principals were 
made of sterner stuff. ‘ In the event 
of infringement, get the best lawyer 
you can; attack the counterfeiters 
and smash them,’ were the somewhat 
unrealistic instructions we received. 
Our own legal adviser ‘refused to 
touch any such brief. He suggested 
we should engage another lawyer 
specialising in these matters, who 
could deal with cases of infringement 
on a de facto rather than a de jure 
basis. ‘De facto’ for him meant 
operating ultra vires, and with force. 
We therefore made the necessary 
arrangements with one of the sharper 
and less squeamish members of the 
local bureau, who wanted a fee of 
£500, largely in advance, and who 


The next day I received a visit 
from a disreputable mustachio’d 
character, with slit eyes and strange 
pupils, who gazed at me for a long 
time without saying anything. Then 
he went to the window, looked out, 
examined the exits to the building, 
and patted a bulge above his hip 
which I took to be a holster for a 
weapon hanging on a shoulder-strap. 

“Can I help you, sir?” I asked 
politely. 

“Brother,” he replied in the 
vernacular, “it is I who am going 
to help you. Your razor-blades are 
being forged, and I know who is 
performing this deed.” 

“ May I ask, sir, what interest 
you have in the matter?” 


would only act when all the informa- 
tion was served up to him on a 
platter. We then sat down to await 
the inevitable. 

The inevitable took some time 
to arrive. In fact, London were 
beginning to doubt our long reports 
of the previous year when, on 17th 
May, the blow fell. An old and 
faithful jobber friend from Mar- 
pugcular (a Moslem trader) came 
into our office with a carton of our 
blades. “‘ Have a look,” he said. 
I ripped off the cellophane and got 
to the inner packets of ten. Every- 
thing seemed in order. I opened 
a packet and undid the individual 
blade wrapper. Only then was it 
possible to see that the metal blades 
were counterfeit of extremely poor 
quality. 


“T was in business with him, 
the son of a donkey—may Allah 
visit trouble on his head—and he 
deceived me and then betrayed our 
workshop.” 

I began to see light. 
was the business ?” 


“ What 


“Why, forging! What else, 
brother, could it be? The police, 
they took me; and my money, I 
lost it!” 

“ What are your terms?” I said. 
This was a mistake. Through his 
narrowed lids I could see his eyes 
take on an angry glitter. It was 
too early in such a conversation to 
come down to brass-tacks. 

“Brother, do you think that a 
man such as I would do a thing 
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like this for money? Revenge, 
revenge is what I want. I’m going 
to work for justice and retribution 
only.” 

It was necessary to beat a hasty 
retreat. “‘ There is no suggestion 
about your doing it for money,” I 
replied smoothly, “but work of 
this nature will entail much expense 
and cause you to employ the services 
of investigators.” 

The visitor rose with a smile, 
his honour salved and his conscience 
clear. ‘ Now, brother, you’re talk- 
ing like a man.” He shook hands. 
“Remember, I am working for 


revenge alone.” 

A lengthy financial argument 
started. And half an hour later 
I saw him out of the office, a bargain 
having been struck. The terms (in 
equivalent sterling) were £35 down, 
£35 for expenses and a further £260 


after a successful police raid and 
the seizure of some counterfeit 
goods had concluded the affair. 
This agreement was subject to con- 
firmation from London, and pre- 
supposed that the informer would 
succeed in learning the whereabouts 
of the counterfeiters’ workshop or 
workshops. I immediately com- 
municated the details to our 
principals. 

On 22nd May we received a 
telegram from London reading— 


* PREPARED ON YOUR ADVICE ACCEPT 
INFORMERS TERMS.’ 


Literally translated, the informer’s 
surname was White Sheep. He 
came to see us nearly every day 
after this, to bring news about the 


progress of his investigations. Such 
investigations could only be done 
by members of the criminal classes ; 
for the police were hardly interested : 
counterfeiting a trade-mark was not 
a crime, but merely a commercial 
misdemeanour for them, and they 
had other fish to fry. In the course 
of conversations with White Sheep 
I managed to learn something of 
his background. He seemed a well- 
qualified criminal. He had done a 
couple of stretches in jail, took 
hashish regularly, and was apparently 
not above a little gentle blackmail 
when times were hard. (If he was 
White Sheep, I wondered what the 
black sheep of his family was like.) 

On the basis of White Sheep’s 
information we learned the names 
of the counterfeiters and something 
of their sales methods. We also 
traced the whereabouts of one of 
their workshops. It was in a mean 
and out-of-the-way quarter of 
Istanbul, and we were relieved to 
find that our adversaries were among 
the less-established members of the 
fraternity, and Jews to boot, so 
that we were running less physical 
risk in opposing them than we might 
otherwise have done. 

To get a court warrant for search 
and seizure was far from easy. The 
lawyer we had engaged refused to 
apply to the criminal courts or to 
go through the Public Prosecutor’s 
Department. Because, according to 
him, the police-squad we would in 
such an event be allocated might 
succumb to bribery when the searches 
were made. He preferred instead 
to go through the Commercial Court, 
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which would merely give us a bailiff 
from the Executive Office to help 
implement the search-warrant. This 
greatly incensed White Sheep. “ You 
fool!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You’ll never 
get anywhere with the soft men of 
the Executive Office. The Second 
Bureau of Police is what we need. 
Pay them well, and they will hit 
the counterfeiters when they catch 
them on the job. Two or three 
blows from the police, and they 
will start chanting their information 
like nightingales.” 

It is true that the Second Bureau 
are dreaded by the criminal classes 
in Turkey, and there are few men 
who would want to get into an 
argument with them—much less 
continue it. Assuming that our 
raid caught the counterfeiters in 
flagrante delicto, we should still be 
needing further information on such 
matters as who printed their wrappers 
and whether they had any other work- 
shops. White Sheep’s opinion struck 
me as seasoned with the refreshing 
spice of pragmatic knowledge. 

But the lawyer made little progress 
with the Commercial Court. The 
days dragged on and became weeks. 
Our counterfeited blades were sell- 
ing here, there and everywhere— 
even on the street corners where 
hawkers plied their trade. White 
Sheep became more intractable and 
reproached me for the hash he said 
I was making of things. Just to 
keep him working, I had to give 
him further advances, on account. 
They were days of strain and frustra- 
tion, these. 

Meanwhile we heard alarming 


rumours from our friends in the 
thread business. Our lawyer’s clerk 
was living greatly above his station : 
he was said to be selling information 
to the other side. And, even if 
this was not true, there were officials 
at the Commercial Court Office who 
could be relied on to do the same 
thing. 

Not being blessed with a trusting 
nature, I was already trying to 
secure an ‘elastic’ warrant, on 
which we would indicate some 
decoy or false names, and then 
make a raid on our intended quarry 
without warning, by virtue of a 
clause in the warrant extending 
our powers of search to ‘other 
premises where the manufacture or 
sale of counterfeit products may be 
in progress.” But, although pre- 
cedents for its issue existed, such a 
warrant proved impossible for us 
to secure. 

Then, in mid-June, the lawyer 
himself left Turkey suddenly and 
we had to deal with his clerk. 
This development was not un- 
welcome. I called for the lawyer’s 
clerk, and told him to forget all 
about the Commercial Court and 
apply forthwith to the Public Pro- 
secutor ; at the same time I warned 
him not to disclose to the Authorities 
the names of our quarry until the 
last possible moment, adding that, 
if success finally crowned our efforts, 
I would cause our London principals 
to reward him with a really handsome 
cash payment, unbeknown to his 
master. 

When White Sheep learned of 
this, he was filled with joy at the 
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prospect of the Second Bureau being 
in at the kill. “ Like nightingales,” 
he crowed, “will they chant the 
information.” 

The lawyer’s clerk began to work 
like a beaver, and to my immense 
relief succeeded, after a few days, 
in securing the warrant from the 
Public Prosecutor. On the morning 
we heard this good news, however, 
White Sheep came in with the 
disquieting intelligence that the 
counterfeiters had got wind of our 
preparations via the Commercial 
Court, and had moved their work- 
shop. Where the new premises 
were he did not know. Our warrant 
was only good for a few days, and 
it looked as if we were really up 
against it. 

However, with the warrant in 
hand matters had now reached a 
stage where we had to act with a 
maximum of dispatch. I told White 
Sheep to organise a trap immediately 
at the old subsidiary workshop, so 
that 100 cartons of the counterfeit 
blades could be delivered to him 
there, against payment. 

White Sheep successfully con- 
cluded this arrangement. He had 
previously been buying small lots 
of counterfeit blades for resale, 
and the order for 100 cartons was 
taken by his former associates as 
proof of his loyal intentions. If 
the Second Bureau acted properly, 


they would force the man making. 


delivery of the blades to divulge 
the whereabouts of the main work- 
shop where the stamping-machine 
was kept, and then we would have 


The trap was organised for 
10.30 A.M. on the next day, 22nd 
June. The lawyer’s clerk went off 
to make the necessary arrangements 
with the gentry at the Second 
Bureau, and I received a telephone 
call from them asking me to present 
myself at nine o’clock. 

Arriving very early at my office 
on the morning of the 22nd, I 
found White Sheep already installed 
in the armchair, puffing at a cigarette 
in an amber holder. His eyes, 
usually hooded and rather baleful, 
shone with good humour. He wore 
co-respondent’s shoes, white trousers 
and a brown worsted jacket with 
immense padded shoulders, rendered 
more grotesque by a nervous shrug- 
ging movement he made from time 
to time, which left the jacket hanging 
half on and half off. 

He gave a chuckle as I came 
in. “ Today they'll understand, the 
sons of donkeys, whom they are 
dealing with. And like nightingales 
will they chant the information.” 

“ All right, White Sheep,” I said. 
“ And mind you don’t bungle it, or 
the Second Bureau will be after 
your skin.” 

“T’m not frightened of them,” 
laughed White Sheep. “ In fact, I’m 
coming with you to the interview.” 

“All right, please yourself,” I 
replied. 

We crossed the Golden Horn by 
Galata Bridge and turned left towards 
the rather grim building which houses 
the Second Bureau. I noticed that 
White Sheep had started to lag. 
Finally our proximity to this in- 
salubrious neighbourhood proved too 
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much for him and his courage 
evaporated. “Go yourself and talk 
to them, Mr Ashenden, I’ve got 
some friends here I want to see,” 
and he darted under an arch where 
a few loafers were playing back- 
gammon. “ Pick me up when you 
come out.” 

I walked on, arrived at the Second 
Bureau and went upstairs to a room 
where a brace of commissaires of 
three-star rank were seated at rough 
desks. A third commissaire, com- 
plete with revolver and a holster 
dagger, was pacing up and down 
the room. They looked a hard-bitten 
trio. 

“We have a warrant from the 
Public Prosecutor,” said the Pacer. 
“Perhaps you would tell us how 
you propose to catch these people. 
But before doing that, would you 
be good enough to explain why 
you were walking along the road 
here with White Sheep?” The 
Pacer took a step nearer the window 
and shot out a contemptuous arm— 
“ Also, what is he doing skulking 
under the arch over there? You 
are surely not expecting us to work 
in with a man of fis type?” The 
Pacer paused in a reminiscent manner 
and gave a searing account of White 
Sheep’s career in the underworld. 

I was rather taken aback at this 
reception. It gave me the uneasy 
feeling that there was nothing the 
Second Bureau did not know about 
one’s life or movements. 

“Well, it’s like this,” I replied, 
and then launched into an explana- 
tion of our plans for the morning. 
“Perhaps you could let me have 


four or five of your agents,” I added 
hopefully. 

“ Brother,” said the Pacer, “ you 
are an innocent in these matters. 
You are wasting our time and court- 
ing trouble for yourself, using a 
man like White Sheep. He'd sell 
his own mother for five paras. And 
if you think he’s going to deliver 
up a gang of counterfeiters to you, 
when the other side can always 
pay him more, you’ve probably 
got a nasty surprise coming. If 
we draw a blank, it’s a claim for 
damages you may get landed with, 
my friend. So think carefully. Pll 
give you my men, but it won’t 
get you anywhere.” 

“White Sheep is going to be 
handsomely rewarded if we succeed,” 
I replied. 

“Bah!” said the Pacer. “ And 
who knows what he hasn’t milked 
you out of already. He has done 
this sort of thing before. We 
know.” 

But there was no retreat now. I 
stuck to my guns and got five plain- 
clothes men. We picked up White 
Sheep from under his arch and 
repaired separately and in widely 
spaced single file to a coffee-house 
under a great plane-tree in the 
courtyard of a mosque; I had told 
the lawyer’s clerk and our head 
salesman to be in readiness here, 
armed with liberal supplies of sealing- 
wax, string and linen bags of various 
sizes. 

The plain-clothes men were 
dressed in an astonishingly disparate 
manner: ‘ Montgomery ’ jackets and 
bush trousers alternated with summer 
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suitings, jacketless shirts and smart 
slacks. They sat down at a table 
and immediately began gossiping 
and laughing quietly in a way that 
made them indistinguishable from 
anyone else. White Sheep sat alone 
in a corner of the courtyard; and 
the lawyer’s clerk, our head salesman 
and I spoke in undertones at a 
separate table. 

At precisely ten, White Sheep 
got up and strolled away. The 
men from the Second Bureau rose, 
yawned and walked out by another 
exit. Our trio followed them at a 
discreet distance. 

We walked up, through the teem- 
ing confusion of Marpuccular, to- 
wards the squalid back-streets behind 
the copper bazaar, and came at 
length to a neighbourhood where 
small workshops jostled one another 
in tumbled-down buildings; the 
roar of primitive furnaces fanned by 
bellows (worked by the feet of an 
apprentice) issued here from in- 
numerable dark booths where the 
glitter of flames showed dimly against 
blackened walls, and I received the 
rather sinister impression one gets 
in active volcanic regions, of adaman- 
tine fire below and furtive activity all 
round. 

We could see no sign of White 
Sheep. He had vanished into the 
rendezvous. Our five Second Bureau 
agents melted quietly into the lands- 
cape. The time was 10.25. 

I bought myself 2 newspaper and 
sat on the ground under an old 
doorway, my back to the scene of 
operations. The lawyer’s clerk and 
our head salesman took up other 


unobtrusive positions. Every now 
and then I took off my dark glasses 
to see, in their reflection, if anything 
was going on behind me. But all 
was quiet. The minutes ticked 
slowly by. And the sense of strain 
grew more pronounced. Eleven 
o’clock came and still nothing had 
happened. It was already half an 
hour beyond the time. I could see 
out of the corner of my eye that the 
five agents had mysteriously produced 
five wooden chairs and a table, and 
were seated at the pavement corner 
controlling the building into which 
White Sheep had entered. They 
appeared to be engaged in a game 
of tric-trac. This is no very un- 
common sight in Turkey. And 
they played with an animation and 
an absence of self - consciousness 
that aroused my admiration. It 
was hard to believe that they could 
have anything else on their minds. 

Another half-hour passed in dis- 
comfort and strain. Hitherto I 
had been convinced that White 
Sheep was acting honestly. But 
the sickening feeling began to take 
hold of me now that the Pacer was 
right. We had been double-crossed. 
If our Second Bureau squad thought 
this too, however, they gave no 
sign of it; for the tric-tac went on 
uninterrupted. 

Then, at twenty-five minutes to 
twelve, I was roused from my 
lethargy by a patter of feet. I had 
a fleeting vision of the five tric-trac 
players sprinting down the street, 
and an even briefer glimpse of a 


- man with a sack disappearing into a 


building just in front of them. 
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The lawyer’s clerk dashed up to 
me, Then our salesman. Both 
were wildly excited. “‘ We’ve got 
him!” “ All right,” I said. “ Have 
you got the bags ready ?”” They had. 
We made for the building at the 
double. The lawyer’s clerk went in 
first, and told us to wait. But he 
came down a couple of minutes 
later, rather crestfallen. “ The 
Second Bureau men are trying to 
find where the main workshop is. 
They do not wish to be disturbed 
in their interrogations.” 

Faint sounds came down to us 
from upstairs. The scraping of 
feet and harsh voices. An occasional 
guttural laugh from White Sheep. 
It did not sound too good. I had 


in mind disturbing stories I had 
heard of police coming to terms 


with their quarry. Then we were 
invited up. The principal counter- 
feiter’s two lieutenants were there, 
seated on chairs and looking rather 
the worse for wear. Quantities of 
counterfeit wrappers covered the 
floor. The 100 cartons printed for 
White Sheep lay on the table. 
Rusty bits of machinery, spare parts, 
corroded coils of strip steel, rubber 
dies with the name of our blades, 
jars of vaseline and acid, and a lot 
of other junk littered the two sordid 
rooms which had once served as 
their workshop. A voluble dialogue 
was in progress with the Second 
Bureau men, who were threatening 
dire treatment if there was any 
double-crossing or if addresses they 
were giving proved to be wrong. 
White Sheep clapped me on the 
back, his coat shrugged almost off 
Q2 


his shoulders and his narrow eyes 
alight with malice and amusement. 
“There, Mr A., they have given 
it like nightingales, and we are going 
to clean them right up today, the 
sons of brothel-keepers ! ” 

Under the direction of our head 
Second Bureau man, the lawyer’s 
clerk was busy bundling all the 
incriminating evidence into the bags 
we had brought. Our salesman 
tied them up and sealed them. 

The two counterfeiters looked 
dispirited and tired. The Second 
Bureau men were bathed in sweat. 
Outside the windows, louring clouds 
began to press heavy on the perspir- 
ing town. But it seemed advisable 
to get on with it. “ What about 
moving on to the next address?” 
I asked the lawyer’s clerk. He did 
not reply directly, but drew me 
into a corner and whispered, “‘ Don’t 
bring that up now, you will only 
offend our policemen. Offer them 
lunch instead and show that you 
know what you are about.” 

It seemed an odd manceuvre to 
me, but I bowed to his superior 
finesse in the protocol of Second 
Bureau Police chases. 

We got into two taxis and after 
depositing our sealed bags at the 
Second Bureau, repaired to one of 
the best restaurants south of the 
Golden Horn. I found myself host 
to a luncheon-party of eleven persons 
seated at a large table. And suppos- 
ing it to be the celebration of some 
felicitous event, or fortunate business 
deal, the waiter brought us vases 
of flowers and complimentary bowls 
of salad. White Sheep sat at one 
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end, the lawyer’s clerk at the other ; 
on my left the senior Second Bureau 
man, and on my right, surprisingly 
enough, the senior of the two 
counterfeiters ; then the four other 
Second Bureau men, the No. 2 
counterfeiter and our salesman, all 
arranged in happy social propinquity. 

Wine flowed and conversation 
flourished. Everyone was gay. The 
Stresses of the morning seemed to 
be swallowed up in an atmosphere 
of general bonhomie. The only 
discordant note came when the 
guest on my right chided me gently 
for what I had done. “ Really, 
Mr A., I am surprised at you, 
an Englishman, acting like this to 
someone who is after all a colleague 
in business. And without so much 
as a word of admonition or warning. 
It simply isn’t done. If you'd 


come to me and said the thing was 


bothering you, we could have sat 
down like friends, talked it all over 
and found a happy solution between 
ourselves. But now you have brought 
in all the comrades from the Second 
Bureau. We shall have a court case 
and you will be forced to spend 
thousands of liras in fees, and 
perhaps years of time.” 

“ T’m afraid our people in London 
are not sympathetic towards your 
point of view,” I said. “ They, 
and we, have not spent years of 
effort and large sums in advertising 
so that you can cash in by selling 
rotten blades at high prices under 
our own name.” The counterfeiter 
sighed. “It’s hot,” he said; “and 
sticky. I think [ll go down and 
wash my hands.” 


It was impossible to react to this 
remark without intense suspicion. 
I glanced with a raised eyebrow 
at the Second Bureau man on my 
left, but he seemed oblivious of 
its implications. “Let him go,” 
he murmured. However, I could 
not let pass such an obvious oppor- 
tunity for the man to telephone a 
warning to his confederates; so I 
got up and accompanied him down- 
stairs. 

The rest of the lunch passed 
pleasantly enough and in leisurely 
tempo. When we left the restaurant 
we were met outside by a wall of 
thundery heat enough to sap any- 
body’s resolution. We hailed two 
taxis, drove across the bridge and 
up to a chemist’s shop north of 
the Golden Horn; for this had 
been described, by the men we had 
caught, as the main scene of opera- 
tions. 

It seemed an ordinary enough 
pharmacy. There was no sign of 
a workshop. “Well?” said the 
head man from the Second Bureau 
in a threatening manner. “ What 
about it ?”? Our counterfeiter moved 
to the right and opened a glass panel. 
Then he swung open a narrow door 
six feet high. There was eerie dark- 
ness on the other side. But faint 
thudding noises came up from below. 
“Isn’t there a light?” asked the 
Second Bureau man. “ There’s no 
light,” said the counterfeiter, “ and 
mind the stairs, they are very steep.” 
With the aid of matches and cigarette- 
lighters we clambered down a very 
narrow, winding marble staircase, 
then turned right down a long 
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underground corridor and finally 
came to a door from the edges of 
which a strong light was oozing. 
The thumping noise was very loud 
now. 

The Second Bureau man put his 
shoulder to the door and we burst 
in in a dramatic manner. A sleazy 
woman and three small girls gazed 
at us without fear but with open 
astonishment, which changed slowly 
to sullen recognition by the woman. 
They were working a heavy stamp- 
ing- or printing-machine, and were 
in full production of the counterfeit 
blades. Two of the children were 
sticking up individual blade-packets 
by hand. Wrappers lay on the floor. 
There was no doubt about this. A 
living demonstration of the term ‘In 
flagrante delicto.’ 

Under local law we were only 
empowered to seize that part of 
the machine actually concerned with 
the printing of the counterfeit inscrip- 
tion, but the Second Bureau men 
had their blood up now and wanted 
to make a good job of it. A little 
bit of ultra vires meant nothing to 
them. The senior man from the 
Bureau took me aside. “‘ Have you 
got some really strong hamals?” he 
asked. The Turkish hamals, pro- 
fessional weight-carriers, are reputed 
to be the strongest in the world, 
and many of them can walk about 


with a quarter of a ton or more on 


their backs. I replied that the 
hamals who lived in our office 
passage were among the strongest 
in the town, and undertook to 
produce three of them and a cart. 
I told our head salesman to take a 


taxi back to the office and return 
as quickly as he could with three 
hamals and a cart. 

The Second Bureau man ordered 
one of his squad to remain behind 
and supervise the lifting of the 
machine (which we learnt weighed 
600 kilos, or about 12 cwt.); then 
to transport the machine, the counter- 
feiters, the sleazy woman and the 
children to headquarters for im- 
pounding and interrogation. It 
seemed quite an assignment for 
one man, but he merely nodded and 
gave the traditional reply of Turkish 
deference to Authority: “ Upon my 
head be it! ” 

Then the lawyer’s clerk, the 
remaining Second Bureau men, White 
Sheep and I got into two taxis and 
crossed the Golden Horn again 
towards Marpuc¢ular and the whole- 
saler’s market. We had a list of 
names and addresses where the 
counterfeit blades were on sale. 
But my mind was off these further 
impending raids, and concentrating 
on the problem of the 600-kilo 
apparatus, the Stygian staircase and 
the risks which even our professional 
strong-men would have to take, in 
order to get the machine up and 
safely loaded onto the cart. 

When we reached the twisted 
lanes of Marpugcular the clouds 
were beginning to melt away, and 
sunlight was filtering through misty 
skies. It was still grillingly hot. 
But we had eight or nine shops to 
raid and there was nothing to do 
but to get on with it. The thrill 
of the chase was leaving me now. 
It all seemed rather tame after the 
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suspense and excitement of the 
previous four hours. 

Most of the places we raided 
submitted meekly enough. No par- 
ticular penalty attaches to a shop- 
keeper for selling counterfeit goods ; 
he can even sue his supplier if the 
goods are seized by the Police or 
the Executive Office. But some of 
the proprietors, particularly the 
Moslems, were vituperative. They 
evidently considered it an insult to 
their dignity for their premises to be 
searched. The Jewish proprietors 
bewailed the loss of merchandise 
for which they had paid good 
money, and only cheered up a 
little when the Second Bureau men 
told them to sue their supplier. 
The lawyer’s clerk and I were busy 
bundling cartons of counterfeit blades 


into the bags we had brought for 
the purpose and closing these up 
with sealing-wax and string. In 
all we seized 35,000 counterfeit 
blades, and by the end of the 


afternoon everyone, even White 
Sheep, seemed hot, exasperated and 
worn out. 

The senior Second Bureau man 
mopped his brow; he turned to 
me after the last address on our list 
had yielded its quota of impoundable 
merchandise: “Well, brother, we’ve 
had quite a day of it. Ill hand it 
to you, though; for your friend 
here has certainly delivered the 
goods. And now it’s time to pack 
up and return to Headquarters.” 

“ But the printer!” I exclaimed, 
thinking of the man who was 
responsible for all the wrappers. 
“You’ve got his address. Surely 


you’re not going to let him escape 
like this ?” 

“Oh, we’ve cut out the roots of 
the evil; he’s unimportant, and 
anyway you can’t do anything to 
him.” 

I made signs to the lawyer’s clerk 
and he stepped into the breach. 
Taking the Second Bureau man by 
the arm, he led him away for a 
private talk—whether purely ex- 
hortatory or profitably promissory I 
have never learnt—but the effect 
was satisfying. “All right, boys,” 
he said, “off to the printers: 
let’s end the day with another 
success.” 

The evening breeze had dispersed 
the mists and now blew cool down © 
the Bosphorus. The light was 
mellow and golden. We felt the 
fatigues and strains of the day 
slipping away from us. White 
Sheep gave a guffaw and slapped 
the lawyer’s clerk on the back. 
“You old rascal, you know your 
way around.” It was the tribute 
of one professional to another on the 
opposite side of the fence. 

We looked round for taxis, but 
there was only one available. Muni- 
cipal regulations strictly forbid the 
carriage of more than five passengers. 
We were seven. But we all piled in 
amid gales of laughter from White 
Sheep and imprecations from the 
driver, who had to be quieted by 
the discreet flash of a police-badge. 
I had a Second Bureau man on my 
lap and the lawyer’s clerk sat on 
White Sheep. The latter was enjoy- 
ing this close if only temporary 
alliance with his lifetime adversaries ; 
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it sppealed to his sense of the 
ridiculous. 

The driver was given orders to 
‘step on it.” We went round a 
corner with tyres squealing, and 
narrowly missed a uniformed police- 
man in the process. He took one 
look at our overloaded taxi, reached 
for his whistle and emitted a shrill 
command to halt. “ Pay no atten- 
tion,” ordered the Second Bureau 
man. The policeman blasted us 
with his whistle again, and I was 
then privileged to enjoy the un- 
forgettable spectacle of three Second 
Bureau men leaning out of the car 
windows and cocking snooks at 
their uniformed colleague. White 
Sheep nearly choked with laughter ; 
even the driver was enjoying him- 
self, and a happy feeling of solidarity 
united our carload of eight persons. 
It was easily the best moment of 
the day. 

Alighting at the address given for 
the printers, we found ourselves 
near the museum of Santa Sophia 
in a picturesque part of the 
old Byzantine city. Ancient walls 
gleamed honey and gold in the sun- 
set light. The sky was pale blue. 
And doves cooed. The wind had 
the freshness and tang of the Pontic 
currents behind it. It was a graceful 
close to a long, sultry day. And we 
were on our last lap. 

We came to a crumbling court- 
yard ringed with alcoves and stair- 
ways leading up to nowhere. Not 
a sign of a printer or indeed of any 
human being. But the Second 
Bureau men did not pause long. 
Some steps were found leading 


down. We followed these to below 
ground level until our ears caught 
the unmistakable sound of heavy 
machinery. There was a massive 
wooden door barring the way, with 
horizontal strips of metal worked 
across it. Then an iron door. We 
opened the iron door and were 
met by a curious sight. A small 
vaulted inner room was full of 
wrappers bearing the name of our 
blades. From floor to ceiling we 
saw nothing but the well-known 
branded trade-mark, blinking at us 
from cartons and packets and indi- 
vidual blade-wrappers—enough for 
more than a hundred thousand blades. 
A young apprentice and an elderly 
bearded gentleman with a mild 
manner were churning out further 
quantities of printed material. There 
was a stupid look on their faces 
when we entered; they stopped 
working and no one spoke. There 
was really nothing to say. Eventually 
White Sheep broke the silence with 
the words “ Gegmis olsun, agabey,” 
meaning ‘ May it be passed, elder 
brother ’—the traditional expression 
used to condole with anyone who is 
afflicted with illness or other mis- 
fortune. 

Our bags no longer sufficed to 
carry the enormous accumulation of 
material we found here, but the 
Second Bureau men methodically 
started making bundles and carrying 
them out to the taxi. The printer 
then treated us to a lecture on his 
innocence and his legal right to 
print whatever he liked, “ Except,” 
he added as an afterthought, “ sedi- 
tious literature, and stamps.” A 
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pause followed by: “ And who is 
going to pay me for all the goods 
you are taking away?” I knew the 
answer by this time. “ Why; apply 
to the people who gave you the 
order, my friend. Sue them.” 

The printer bore me no personal 
ill-will. We stood together by the 
roadside and watched the bundles 
being carried into the taxi, till 
eventually the boot and the back 
were full up. “ Life is very change- 
able,” murmured the printer. “‘ You 
earn bread by the sweat of your 
brow, and one day misfortune comes 
and Allah takes away what he has 
given.” He sighed. “ It is kismet. 
If Allah gives permission, I will 
work again tomorrow.” The printer 
was clearly a philosopher. His 
attitude to life was submissive, yet 
spiritual He had no sense of 
wrong done and probably considered 
himself a good man. He certainly 
exuded charitableness. I took leave 
of him almost with regret. 

We hailed two taxis and drove to 
Headquarters in convoy, our original 
taxi with its loot of printed wrappers 
at the head. Word had gone round, 
and there were journalists waiting 
at the gate of the Second Bureau. 


Raids against counterfeiters were 
seldom successful (and never, of 
course, fruitful in the legal sense), 
but ours had been outstandingly 
felicitous in the quantity of goods 
seized and the complete surprise 
achieved. It would make an amusing 
story for the press columns of the 
morrow. 

My own task was all but over 
now. It remained for the legal 
men and the police to carry on. 
I shook hands with White Sheep 
and told him to come the following 
morning to get the balance of his 
money. Then, having said good-bye 
to the lawyer’s clerk and bidden 
a cordial farewell to our Second 
Bureau helpmates, I trudged up- 
stairs to the room of the three 
commissaires to thank them for 
their assistance. 

The Pacer was seated at his desk. 
He gave a frosty smile as I entered. 
“Not at all, it was our duty; and 
congratulations to you, my friend, 
on the success you’ve had. When 
you are next around in these parts, 
drop in and see us. And bring a 
packet of the real blades so that we 
can compare them with the second 
quality merchandise ! ” 
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POSSUM HUT 


BY H. A. LINDSAY 


Orr the main highways the 


Australian motorist can encounter. 


bad going. In the middle of the 
continent the land surface of the 
gibber country is strewn with angular 
fragments of rock ranging in size 
from a matchbox to a_ half-brick. 
They have been formed by parent 
masses of quartzite fracturing under 
an alternation of temperature well 
above the century in the sun by day, 
but falling rapidly to below freezing 
at night. Gibbers cut tyres to 
ribbons. 

The bulldust of the far north has 


to be seen to be believed. During 
the dry season, traffic churns the 
grey-white clay soil to a powder as 
fine as flour, which lies to a depth 
of a foot in the ruts and literally 
splashes from under the wheels, to 
rise behind the vehicle in a choking 


cloud. Seen side-on and from a 
distance, a moving car appears to 
be propelled by a large rocket 
emitting a very dense trail of smoke. 

Dry, loose sand is a heart-breaker, 
unless you are carrying four thirty- 
foot, yard-wide strips of coconut 
matting. It then becomes a back- 
breaker. While one person drives, 
moving a few yards at a time, the 
other shakes the sand off the two 
strips of matting behind the car, 
rolls them up, carries each in turn 
to the front, unrolls them there, 


stands back while the car moves on, 
rolls up the two which are now at 
the rear, carries them forward ... 

It does get monotonous in time. 

Mud of all types can be encount- 
ered in season, but blacksoil repre- 
sents the nadir of driving hazards. 
When dry, traffic reduces it to soil 
granules mixed with a particularly 
filthy dust. Let even a light shower 
fall and it becomes bird-lime. Any- 
one who walks on it at this stage has 
to halt every few strides and shake 
a weighty, clinging cake off each 
boot. If you drive over it while in 
this condition, it builds up on the 
tyres to a thickness of three inches, 
and then flies off in irregular 
chunks, banging loudly inside the 
mudguards and giving the passengers 
the impression that the wheels have 
become triangular. 

Give it a bit more rain and the 
surface becomes like soft - soap. 
Then, even when using skid- 
chains, a vehicle progresses like an 
intoxicated crab. Finally, when 
thoroughly soaked, the surface be- 
comes of the consistency of porridge, 
sometimes impassable even to a 
caterpillar tractor. 

For some ungodly reason, people 
living in blacksoil country usually 
regard this as the ideal time to move 
cattle on the hoof. As the beasts 
flounder along, their legs sink a foot 
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or more into the mud, leaving hoof- 
prints like craters. When the track 
dries out, it resembles a lunar land- 
scape: If you drive over it in this 
state, the car progresses in a series 
of bounces which threaten to jolt 
your backbone up through your hat. 

Except at a huge expense, metal 
roads cannot be made in blacksoil 
country; for no stone of any kind 
is found on these plains; it has to 
be carted from a long distance. The 
best the Main Roads Board can do 
is to plough the whole of the chain- 
wide road-strip when it is dry 
enough to do so, bulldoze the loose 
soil into a narrow formation along 
the middle and then leave it. 

If two cars meet head-on when 
travelling on a formed track after 
rain, one pulls over cautiously until 
the near-side wheels are on the edge 
of the formation, then stops, giving 
the other fellow just enough room 
to crawl past. 

If great skill is used, it is possible 
to turn a car round on a wet black- 
soil formation by going forward and 
reversing for no more than a few 
inches at a time during the critical 
part of the mancuvre, but the 
longer wheel-base of a_ two-ton 
truck renders this impossible. Un- 
less lucky enough to strike a 
crossroads, the truck driver cannot 
retreat ; he must advance. 

To understand why Doug and I 
became hopelessly bogged on one of 
these blacksoil tracks, it is necessary 
to know how commercial beekeeping 
is carried on in Australia. We have 
an alternation of on and off seasons. 
During the former, just about every- 
thing in the gum-tree line comes 


into flower. The following season 
sees a dearth of blossom. 

In a bad off season, you can keep 
the colonies in good fettle by shifting 
the hives from forest country to 
open paddocks, where the bees work 
on ground flora such as thistles, 
lucerne, English dandelion and the 
weed known, most appropriately, as 
Patterson’s Curse after the man who 
introduced the pest. But in this 
case the owner of the bees gets little 
or nothing in the way of salable 
honey. The alternative is to search 
for areas of scrub where the trees, 
by some freak of chance, happen to 
be flowering in an off season. 

Doug and I had gone into black- 
soil country in northern Victoria in 
search of patches of swamp box- 
trees carrying flower-buds. We 
found some which promised a good 
off-season take of honey if we shifted 
our hives there, but before we could 
get out of the area the weather 
played a joke on us. 

For several days, isolated patches 
of thunder-cloud had formed every 
afternoon, but hitherto they had 
dispersed before nightfall. Now 
they gathered much earlier in the 
day and a cool breeze arrived from 
the distant coast. Instead of sending 
the clouds drifting away, it slid 
under them, lifting them higher into 
the sky. With astonishing rapidity 
they thickened into a dense overcast, 
darkened, and down came the rain. 

I drove as fast as I dared; only 
fifteen miles away lay redsoil country 
with good metal roads. But in a 
matter of minutes the surface of the 
track went through the bird-lime 
and soft-soap stages, then the wheels 
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began to sink as the porridge con- 
dition arrived. When we struck an 
extra soft patch the wheels went 
axle-deep and. the truck shuddered 
to a stop as suddenly as if we had 
rammed a thick-set hedge. 

We put on our oilskins, climbed 
to the truck tray and looked around. 
On one side, elevated above the 
surrounding plain, was a paddock of 
lighter soil on which a crop of wheat 
was ripening. On the other the 
box-trees round a swamp had been 
ring-barked, turning them into 
an unsightly wilderness of wooden 
skeletons, from whose butts forests 
of young suckers were now growing. 
Over all hung the louring sky and 
a grey curtain of rain. 

“We seem to be in a mess,” I 
remarked glumly. 

“Wait a minute,” said Doug, 
climbing on top of the cab to get a 
better view. “ Yes, there’s a hut 
over there. Let’s see if the roof’s 
watertight.” 

Pausing every few yards to shake 
cakes of blacksoil off our boots, 
we made for it. In a clearing we 
found a long, straw-thatched shed, 
fitted with boxes to serve as mangers 
for ten horses. It now sheltered a 
seed-drill. Beside it was a little 
shack of corrugated iron upon whose 
door had been painted Possum Hut. 

Before the door, like one of the 
kitchen middens of prehistoric man, 
was a mound of jam-tins, bones, old 
boots and other rubbish which might 
be regarded as valuable archzological 
material in another 10,000 years. 
Evidently this land belonged to the 
farmer whose house we had passed a 
few miles back. He and his helper 


camped here when the opposite 
paddock was being put under crop 
or harvested. 

Inside Possum Hut we found a 
cement floor, two rusty stretchers, a 
safe, a set of shelves made by stack- 
ing up some old petrol-cases, and an 
interior blackened by smoke. A 
glance at the poorly designed fire- 
place showed where the soot had 
come from. Still, the roof was not 
leaking and that was the main thing. 

We shifted our gear across : camp- 
sheets and blanket-rolls, the nearly 
empty tucker- box, the little .22 
rifle which I always carried behind 
the truck seat, and our drum of 
drinking-water. The next thing was 
to light a fire; a simple task when 
you have scraps of rubber from an 
old inner tube to persuade wet wood 
to burn. But the chimney smoked 
atrociously—not an honest, candid 
rolling of smoke into the hut, but a 
mean, sly infiltration of a tenuous 
but eye-stinging and throat-rasping 
vapour. As soon as we had made a 
billy of tea to drink with the last of 
our bread and cold meat, I threw the 
rest of the fire outside and announced 
that I would cure the fireplace of 
smoking. 

Doug was sceptical. I soon dis- 
covered that he suffered from the 
popular delusion that the only hope 
lies in raising the height of the chim- 
ney, whereas a competent mason had 
shown me that the fault is usually 
at the bottom end. Failing to con- 
vince my mate by argument, I set 
about doing it by a practical demon- 
stration. 

No bricks or stones were to be 
found nearby, so I fell back on the 
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Army substitute by filling old jam- 
tins with blacksoil— probably the 
first time anyone had found a use for 
the wretched stuff—and, with clay 
for mortar, built them into a corbelled 
arch inside the open fireplece, which 
narrowed into a throat leading into 
the chimney. 

It took longer than I thought; 
sunset was near before I finished. 
But when we lit a second fire, the 
smoke went up the chimney and the 
air in the hut remained clear. While 
Doug was fetching the battery and 
the trouble-light on its long flex from 
the truck, I took stock of our food 
resources. 

We would be stuck here for days, 
the nearest house lay miles away 
across the sticky blacksoil, and all 
we had was about a pound of sugar, 
a handful of tea, a few ounces of 
coffee, one full tin of condensed 
milk, some dripping, plenty of honey, 
two onions and a shaker of salt. 
Doug opened the old safe hopefully, 
but mice had chewed an entrance, 
ruining the flour and rice left there 
by the owner. It looked like a lean 
time ahead. 

There was still light enough left 
to shoot something, however, so I 
grabbed the rifle, but all I could see 
were some crows. I have eaten lots 
of unusual things in my time but 
carrion bird is not one. I thought 
of what the American said about 
those black ghouls of the bird world : 
‘Ah c’n eat crows, but Ah sure 
don’t hanker after ’em.’ 

I found small comfort in the fact 
that South Australians are known as 
‘ Crow-eaters’ to the people of the 


_ then on it was: 


other states. The name originated 
over 100 years ago, during the great 
gold rushes. Some men from Adel- 
aide tried to take a short cut to the 
Victorian diggings by steering a 
compass course straight across 
country. They had a very tough 
time. At one stage they had to shoot 
and eat some of the crows which 
followed them in the hope that they 
were going to die. When they 
arrived at the diggings, the tale of 
their hardships aroused no sympathy. 
If they chose to take a short cut 
through waterless scrub instead of 
following the longer but safe track 
to the south, they had nobody to 
blame but themselves. As for eat- 
ing crows—haw, haw, haw! From 
‘Here come more 
of those crow - eaters’ when other 
parties arrived from South Australia. 

I found a rabbit-trap on the way 
back. It was old and rusty, but the 
spring still worked. I remembered 
seeing a hole in the netting fence 
round the wheat crop, so I crossed 
the road and set the trap there. When 
I returned again to the hut, the sight 
of the seed-drill in the shed made 
me raise the lid of the grain-bin, to 
find it held about a quarter of a 
bushel of wheat. 

“You can bet it’s been dusted 
with copper carbonate to kill smut 
spores,” Doug pointed out. 
“Heaven only knows what it'd do 
to our insides if we ate it.” 

Hoping I was right, I assured him 
that the chemical was readily soluble 
in water, so we washed some of the 
wheat and put it to cook in a billycan, 
adding more water as the grain 
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swelled. Just as it was dark a sudden 
screaming sounded from across the 
road. I went out and returned with 
the carcase of a big hare which had 
put a foreleg in the old rabbit-trap. 

When the wheat was cooked, we 
divided it into halves. Into one 
portion, to make it seem like a first 
course, we put dripping and chopped 
onion, with salt. The other had 
honey and condensed milk added. 
Both were passable. 

“We won’t be so badly off,’ I 
remarked, as we sat on boxes by the 
fire sipping hot tea, while the rain 
still pattered on the roof. “We 
have enough meat for a few meals, 
electric light, dry bunks—all we lack 
is something to read.” 

“Could be a lot worse,” Doug 
agreed. “‘ We could’ve had the girls 
with us, for one thing.” 


Until that moment I had forgotten 
about the girls, and our narrow 


escape made me shiver. The two 
young women in question were my 
mate’s sisters. They were a fine 
pair as far as personal appearance 
went. At the average country dance 
in Australia, the women usually out- 
number the men by at least three to 
two, but Doug’s sisters were never 
wallflowers unless they chose to be. 

On the other hand they had some 
strange ideas. One was that they 
were of the outdoor type. Another 
was the notion that the main thing 
on a picnic outing was to wear the 
correct type of attire for the occasion, 
based upon the dictates of fashion 
instead of plain horse-sense. Over- 
lying this was a sort of general belief 
that Doug and I purposely left 


them out of anything interesting or 
exciting. In vain did we protest 
that the things which sounded so 
funny when you related them in 
after years had not seemed par- 
ticularly amusing when you were 
actually adding them to your list of 
experiences. 

Once we had taken them with us 
on a Christmas fishing-trip to Nora 
Creina Bay. “We don’t mind 
roughing it,” they said, when coaxing 
us to include them. But once we 
had assented, the crawfishing began. 
We must take an extra drum of rain- 
water—surely we hadn’t expected 
them to wash in that beastly brackish 
well-water ? There must be a floor 
in their tent—any old piece of canvas 
would do. Oh, heavens, not that 
dirty old thing! You must have 
something just a bit cleaner. Well, 
supposing it is a brand-new tar- 
paulin? We won’t spoil it. Why, 
there’s plenty of room on a big truck 
like this for two stretchers. 

And so it went on until we had 
included a petrol iron, a small iron- 
ing-board, a framed mirror a foot 
square and what looked like two 
entire wardrobes of clothing. 
Finally, Doug—usually so patient 
with them—threatened to go to the 
rubbish heap out in the scrub and 
fetch the old kitchen sink which had 
been dumped there. 

On the morning following our 
arrival at the Bay, the girls insisted 
on accompanying us fishing. Our 
consent given, they held up the start 
while they discussed at length the 
—to them—all-important matter of 
attire. Shorts or slacks? They 
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ignored my suggestion about don- 
ning two of our spare shirts and old 
dungaree trousers. 

“ Can’t you understand that we’re 
going out to the face of the reef?” 
Doug expostulated. “It’s no place 
for pretty clothes!” 

“Then why not go somewhere 
else ?” suggested the older girl. 

For the first time in my experience, 
Doug looked at them with a jaun- 
diced eye. His neck and ears red- 
dened, but he managed to control 
his wrath. Finally he said quietly : 
“The face of the reef is where the 
fish are.” 

Even they could see that this fact 
permitted no further argument. 
They were also convinced that bare 
feet were de rigueur for boat-work, so 
we left the camp at last—just one 
hour later than our planned starting 
time. 

I must say that those girls looked 
remarkably pretty as they tripped 
down the beach towards our dinghy. 
So much alike in face and build that 
strangers often took them for identical 
twins, they walked with that pro- 
vocative swing of the hips, apparently 
unstudied, which young women of 
all races seem able to display in the 
presence of men. 

They carried their rods in a faithful 
imitation of the way we used. They 
did not look at the other holiday- 
makers ; the gaze of their blue eyes 
were fixed on the spot to which we 
were bound, as if their thoughts 
were all on the coming sport. They 
even helped to push off the dinghy. 

We were after sweep, a fish that 
attains a weight of three or four 


pounds and is caught in the broken 
water on the seaward face of an outer 
reef. It is excellent eating. Catching 
them is not dangerous as long as you 
keep a sharp look-out to windward 
for the first sign of a sou’-westerly 
blow. But, to be quite fair to those 
girls, I must admit that it is an un- 
nerving business, especially to any- 
one who tries it for the first time. 

After pulling well out to sea, you 
let the boat drift towards the face of 
the reef. Some fifty yards off it the 
grapnel is dropped in about seven 
fathoms. Then you pay out cable 
until your boat is only forty feet from 
the reef—a rock wall that rises sheer 
from the water. Now the fun starts. 

When the next swell rolls in, the 
dinghy rises until you are looking 
down a long slope of green water at 
the reef. It seems that your boat 
must slide down it and be smashed 
against that rock wall. Then the 
wave passes under the keel and the 
dinghy drops sickeningly into the 
trough. Now you are looking up a 
slope of water at a breaker bursting 
over the crest of the reef. 

Then the water falls away from it 
and among the great cables and pleats 
of kelp the backwash roars down in 
a cataract. A second later, the 
dinghy is soaring skyward again. 
Experience has shown that there is 
only one thing to do: concentrate 
on the fishing and try to ignore every- 
thing else except those glances to 
seaward for signs of coming wind. 
If you watch the way in which the 
water heaves round you, the penalty 
is to become as sick as David’s sow. 

You don’t have to wait for bites. 
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The moment the sinker hits bottom 
there is a knock on the line; you 
answer it, and nearly every time you 
haul in a sweep, iridescent colours 
shimmering over its sooty body. 
With their blunt noses, streamlined 
shapes and long, narrow, pointed 
fins and tails, they make me think 
of them as the swallows of the fish 
world. 

Doug and I hauled in one apiece. 
We baited and threw out again; 
two more. Another cast; he landed 
a third, but mine fell off the hook. 
This was the sort of sport a man 
lived for! Bait up again... 

There arose a wail of mingled fear 
and woe. When we discussed it 
afterwards, we came to the conclusion 
that the girls had remained silent for 
that first minute because they were 
petrifi- ' with horror. I turned to 
see win clutching the gunwales 
and staring with dilated eyes at the 
water as it heaved and crashed over 
the reef a few yards away. 

When we had rowed out, I had 
been admiring their complexions, 
which owed little to art. Now their 
faces had gone from pink to the colour 
of half-ripe apricots; a blend of 
yellow and light green. There was 
only one thing to do. We hauled up 
the grapnel and rowed back to the 
beach. 

When we were in smooth water 
they began to recover. I could see 
them eyeing the crowd on the beach. 
Suddenly one of them had an idea. 
As a face-saving measure, I had to 
admire it. She picked up two of 
the sweep and strung them on a 
wire. The three others went on 


another wire, which she unselfishly 
handed to her sister, making it 
appear that the other girl had been 
more successful. 

Who could doubt, upon seeing 
those girls splash ashore from the 
dinghy, rod in hand, that they had 
caught those fine fish which they 
carried with so casual an air? 
Twice people with cameras snapped 
them as they made their way up to 
the clump of boobialla bushes which 
sheltered our tents. No doubt they 
were also quick-witted when it came 
to giving explanations to our neigh- 
bours. Something like this: “ Oh, 
we never stay out long—we sun- 
burn so easily. We just catch a few, 
then come back so we can have 
them ready for dinner when the men 
return.” 

By the time Doug and I were back 
at the reef, the best of the morning 
had gone. We landed eight more 
fish, then a darkening of the water 
in the south-west made us up-anchor 
and get out of it. 

For the next three days we were 
unable to return to the reef; for it 
was hidden under a smother of white 
water, driven by a strong southerly. 
And we had promised our friend the 
hotel-keeper in Robe to keep him 
supplied with fish for his Christmas 
visitors! Had we been able to put 
in a full morning among the sweep 
while it was calm, we could have 
filled his refrigerator quite easily. 

But this had no effect on the girls. 
We had taken them to that Horrible 
Place on Purpose! It was all non- 
sense about not being able to catch 
fish inside the bay. After we had 
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brought them back, some people had 
gone out only a little way and had 
caught some big flathead. 

In vain did we describe it as a 
typical piece of mug’s luck, which 
had not been repeated. They did 
not go so far as to charge us with 
causing the strong southerly which 
blew grit into eyes and food, as well 
as keeping the tents flapping all 
night, but their manner seemed to 
insinuate that we could do some- 
thing about it if we tried. . . . 

When the sea went down at last, 
Doug and I got among the sweep 
again for a few glorious hours, 
catching eleven dozen of the black 
beauties. We handed them over to 
the publican, and he called us blessed. 
Then we went home again, with the 
two girls still huffy. 

Now you will understand why we 
were glad that those two young 
women were not with us on the trip 
to the blacksoil country. . . . 

At Possum Hut we had another 
two days of drizzling rain. I spent 
them in reading every scrap of old 
newspaper I could find and in 
cursing the hold-up, for Doug 
seemed disinclined to yarn. He 
spent most of the time lying on one 
of the stretchers. There was a 
thoughtful expression on his face, 
but he gave no clue to what he was 
thinking. 

By the time the rain ceased, the 
hare was only a memory and nothing 
else was obliging enough to get 
caught in the trap. Next morning I 
went out with the rifle and on the 
bank of the swamp I saw a pair of 
mountain ducks. Stalking them 


across more than a hundred yards of 
open mud was out of the question, 
so I had to chance a long shot. 

I brought it off, but it was one of 
those things which made me wish 
I could turn vegetarian. The moun- 
tain duck mates for life and the 
female refused to leave the drake’s 
body. Even when I was only a few 
yards away, she remained there, 
calling ‘Awnk! Awnk!’ to the 
mate who would never fly again. In 
the end I decided it would be kindest 
to shoot her too. 

But I could not eat a scrap of those 
birds. I had to let Doug make 
several meals of stewed wild-duck 
while I gave an imaginary attack of 
indigestion as an excuse for sticking 
to the diet of boiled wheat. 

At last the track seemed dry 
enough for an attempt to get away. 
We jacked the truck on to a corduroy 
of thick green saplings, I drove in 
bottom gear until we ran on to what 
felt like a firmer patch, changed to 
second, attained sufficient speed to 
get through a soft spot, and within 
another hour we were on a metalled 
road. 

At the first town we had a glorious 
feast of ham and eggs. The sun was 
close to setting when we pulled up 
at the rear of Doug’s cottage. 

“It’s good to be home,” said my 
mate, patting the head of the excited 
dog which had rushed out to greet 
him. “Let’s see what sort of 
dinner the girls can give us.” 

But no smiles of welcome awaited 
us when we opened the back door. 
Those two young women must have 
been commiserating for the past 
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week and by this time they had a full 
head of steam on their grievances. 
They gave tongue together. 

“You said you wouldn’t be away 
more than four days——” 

“We had to miss the Padthaway 
dance-———” 

“You couldn’t leave your truck 
for us to use. You had to take it 
into the town for repairs——” 

“We must be the only family in 
the district without a car——” 

“Of course, you couldn’t write 
to say you’d be away longer than 
you expected——” 

“You didn’t leave enough cut 
wood and we had to go out into the 
scrub like blackfellows, picking up 
sticks ——” 

“But you didn’t worry. You 
were having a high old time some- 
where——” 


It went on for minutes, with the 
look of surprise on Doug’s face 
changing: to a bleak expression. 
Finally he snapped “Just a minute!” 
in a tone so savage that the girls 


were shocked into silence. 
back to my truck. 

While I waited, I recalled my 
friend’s personal history. Like me, 
he had started in business as a com- 
mercial beekeeper on the proverbial 
shoestring. He had just found his 
feet financially when his father died 
suddenly, leaving Doug to support 
a widowed mother and two sisters 
much younger than himself. 

His father had always been a free 
spender. By the time the estate was 
wound up, nothing was left. Some- 
how, Doug had managed to borrow 
enough meney to build a cottage on 


I went 


the block of scrub-land which he 
owned. By working long hours, six 
days a week, he supported his de- 
pendants and continued to build up 
assets at the same time. 

When I first knew them, his sisters 
had been lovable kids. Doug had 
thought the world of them. When 
ready money was short, he would 
cut down his tobacco order rather 
than reduce the amount of sweets 
and fruit which he would take home 
for them. In return they helped 
him with his work. On one occasion 
he showed me a stack of 4000 hive 
frames which they had nailed up and 
wired for him. 

Then, shortly after the death of 
their mother, there had been the 
change which so often comes over 
girls at fifteen or sixteen. Almost 
overnight, it seemed, they had de- 
cided that the world revolved round 
them. 

No longer did Doug find a hot 
bath waiting for him when he came 
home from work. The girls were 
now too busy getting themselves 
ready to go out, or to receive the 
young men who had started to call. 
All their thoughts centred on boys. 
When you overheard what they said 
to each other, it appeared to consist 
almost solely of: “He said... 
I said... He said... I said 
. . «»” followed by a burst of giggling. 

They became critical of the small- 
ness of their home, its worn old 
furniture, the lack of a family car. 
They spoke enviously of the fine 
houses owned by the old-established 
and much wealthier families in the 
district. Hitherto, Doug had taken 
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it, but now it looked as if they had 
gone too far at last. 

Meanwhile it occurred to me that 
I might be better employed, so I 
busied myself chopping wood. A 
few minutes later the older girl came 
out, gathered an armful of the cut fire- 
wood and said in a very subdued tone: 
“Dinner won’t be long.” It was not 
a happy meal, and I was glad when I 
could drive on to my bachelor camp. 

During the following months I 
witnessed a gradual but profound 
change in Doug’s home. How he 
dealt with a problem which is as old 
as recorded history—and which prob- 
ably goes back to the day when the 
females of our hominid ancestors 
first learned to talk—I don’t know 
for certain. I had to judge by occa- 
sional glimpses of the treatment. 

As far as I could see, he never 
argued or lost his temper, nor did 
he fall back on the crude expedient 
of withholding money. He merely 
made coldly sarcastic statements to 
the effect that his sisters fell short 
of the most elementary housekeeping 
standards. 

One was: “Hard to find? You 
might as well look for a pair of my 
socks that don’t want darning!” 
On another occasion we were dis- 
cussing a local insolvency. Doug’s 
comment was: “ What else can you 
expect when a man doesn’t get a 
chance to put away a bit of ready 
cash, because his womenfolk spend 
every damn penny in keeping up 
with the Joneses ? The day’s bound 
to come when he goes smash for lack 
of a few hundreds in the bank!” 


The girls fought back at first. In 
my hearing they mentioned “ Being 
expected to work like peasant 
women.” From this they passed to 
references to Siberia and the salt 
mines. They tried every weapon in 
the female armoury except tears— 
they were not the crying type—but 
they might as well have pelted their 
brother with rose petals. 

Finally innate good sense, aided 
perhaps by growing up a bit mentally, 
made them capitulate. Once again 
I found them helping their brother 
with some of the outdoor work— 
and enjoying it just as much as they 
had in childhood. They made them- 
selves very fetching overalls to wear 
—but Doug didn’t begrudge them 
this harmless vanity. 

Personally, I could not help being 
impressed with the way in which 
a girl’s looks are enhanced when 
khaki slacks and shirts are trimmed 
with blue to match her eyes. 

Only once did Doug refer to the 
subject directly, but what he said 
was significant. ‘“‘ Does a man good 
to be stuck in a place like that Possum 
Hut occasionally. Gives him the 
chance to do a bit of straight thinking. 
While we were there I realised I was 
spoiling those two girls.” He looked 
at the neat hand-knitted cardigan 
which he wore. 

* Now I reckon they'll make pretty 
good wives for a couple of fellows.” 

I think he was right. It happened 
twenty years ago—and if the two 
men who married those girls aren’t 
happy, then they must be mighty 
good actors. 








THE SKIPPER’S STORY 


BY HUGH POPHAM 


The Skipper is full of charming, 
slightly bizarre recollections; and 
of recollections, less charming, of 
the tough and often dangerous side 
of deep-sea trawling. Anything will 
set him off; and sometimes on the 
bridge, cracking a joke with Lofty 
or Bill Haywood or the Bosun, he 
would start a yarn, break off to 
slam down one of the heavy, plate- 
glass windows (they work on a 
leather strap, like those of an old- 
fashioned railway-carriage) and roar 
at the men on deck, pick up the 
thread again, interrupt himself to 
give a helm-order and continue un- 
perturbed ; and the lines of Flecker’s 
about Odysseus always sprang into 
my mind— 

‘That talkative bald-headed seaman 


came... 

And with great lies about his wooden 
horse 

Set the crew laughing and forgot his 
course.” 


Now, his sleep interrupted by 
the early morning landfall but con- 
siderably refreshed, he comes up 
on to the bridge. Even in this 
ship, where authority puts on no 
airs, the Skipper’s presence imposes 


a noticeable reticence; and there 
is silence while he glances at the 
course, at the clock, and out at 
the cliffs which are sidling slowly 


past eight or ten miles away to 
port. “Ay, that’s Tanafjord; and 
there’s Omgang Klubb next-door 
to it. And there’s Sletnes—the first 
headland. Nord Kyn’s beyond; 
can’t see it yet.” The cliffs run in 
a level line, grey-white with the 
thin early snow along their tops, 
with the spray of bursting seas 
below, and scored with deep cracks 
and fissures; and the mouths of 
the fjords smoking like the mouths 
of hell. 

The Skipper pointed 
entrance to Tanafjord. 
where I was pinched.” 

“In Southella, wasn’t it?” asked 
George. 

“ Ay.” He turned to Ted, who 
was off the wheel. “ Here, Ted, 
fetch us up a pot of tea, will you ? 
What’s for breakfast, by the way ?” 

“* Fish-cakes, Skipper.” 

“Oh, ay. [Ill not go down. Ask 
Tich to bring us up a couple at the 
same time.” He patted his stomach. 
“T had a good sleep; now I feel 
a bit peckish.” 

“Was you inside the limits, like, 
Skipper ? ” Smithy asked. 

“ Oh, ay,” said the Skipper cheer- 
fully. “We were inside all right; 
but I didn’t admit it. Why, I'd been 
picking up a few haddocks inside 
the limit along here for three or 


to the 
“ That’s 
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four trips ; but I chose my weather, 
d’ye see, and I never got caught. 
Wouldn’t have got caught this time, 
I dare say, if it hadn’t been for the 
third hand getting earache. 

“It was near the end of the trip, 
and I wanted a few hundred kit 
of haddocks just to make up my 
voyage. There was a gale of wind 
off the land, and all the little local 
fishing-boats were inside; so we 
went right in, no more than a couple 
of miles off the land. We'd had 
several decent hauls when this third 
hand comes up on to the bridge 
complaining that he’s got earache 
and wants to be taken in to see a 
doctor. Well, I knew it wasn’t 


anything; everybody has earache ; 
but I got the medical book out and 
looked it up and I said to him: 
‘According to the book, earache’s 
only caused by one of two things ’— 


and he looked at me, questioning 
like—‘ wax or something else. It 
must be wax,’ I said, ‘and I’m not 
stopping fishing and going into Hon- 
ningsvaag because a bloke’s got a 
bit of wax in his ear. If it was 
something else it might be different.’ 
And off he goes. 

“But you can’t refuse to take a 
man in to see a doctor if he insists, 
it doesn’t matter if you’re up at 
Bear Island; and this bloke comes 
back on to the bridge after an hour 
or two saying the pain’s terrible 
and he wants to be taken in to see 
the doctor. He was sure he was 
dying, so I said: ‘All right; but 
you can wait till I’ve had my day- 
light.” I was pretty chocker, as 


you can imagine, having to break 
off fishing just when we were nearly 
at the end of the trip and con- 
ditions were just right, particularly 
as I knew there was nothing much 
the matter with him. Anyway, when 
we hauled that night, I pulled the 
ends in and took him into Honnings- 
vaag. And that was how the trouble 
started.” 

The engine-room door opened 
down below, letting in the noise 
and the sweet diesel smell of the 
engines, and Brian came up on the 
bridge with a pot of tea and the 
fish-cakes. The Skipper squeezed 
them between two slices of bread 
and went on with his mouth full: 
“T didn’t tell them ashore that we 
had 1200 kit aboard for four or five 
days’ fishing, but somebody must 
have done, because the agent said 
to me: ‘ You can’t have been far.’ 
And he was right. I heard after- 
wards that the fishermen along the 
coast had seen our lights close in- 
shore and had put the word about ; 
and so when we went back to the 
same spot they were on the look- 
out for us. That was the mistake 
I made. 

“* Anyway, in twenty minutes this 
third hand is back on board again, © 
as right as rain. They'd pumped 
his ear out, and the pain had dis- 
appeared! So away we went. We 
came away from the quay, wheel 
hard over, and burst an oil-line in 
the telemotor. Back we stagger to 
the quay again with no power on 
the steering, heave a line ashore, 
and start repairing the telemotor ! ” 
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The Skipper laughed and took 
another bite at the enormous sand- 
wich. “ You don’t have to worry 
about your weight,” he said to 
George, and we laughed. The 
Skipper and his weight was a struggle 
we were in on. “ By this time I 
was beginning to get just a bit 
browned off; and when you're 
browned off you tend to take risks. 
Well, when we got back to Sletnes, 
Tanafjord, just about where we are 
now, the weather had changed. 
When we’d been here before, as I 
said, there was a gale of wind off 
the land and very heavy snow- 
showers, and we had it to our- 
selves. Now the wind had dropped, 
it was calm, and the local line-fishers 
were out in their hundreds. It was 
dark, of course, January time; but 
I could see them on my radar— 
this came up later, during the trial ; 
and rather than get mixed up with 
them, I cut short my tow and 
hauled. We did this a few times, 
and suddenly, without any warning, 
somebody turns a searchlight on us. 
I didn’t know who he was ; thought 
he was probably a fisherman; and 
when I saw him laying a buoy, I 
still didn’t twig. Then he came 
up on my beam and yelled some- 
thing—it could have been the com- 
pliments of the season for all I 
knew. But by this time I'd just 
about had enough of all these little 
boats messing up my tows; it was 
getting too crowded altogether ; and 
what with blokes flashing search- 
lights and laying buoys and yelling 
at me, I decided to pull the ends 


in; so we pushed off to Vardo, 
intending to get the rest of the trip 
in there.” 

Ted took the wheel from Smithy 
repeating the course—- 

““ West by North, a half North.” 

“ Keep her West by North,” said 
the Skipper. “ We’re clear of Sletnes 
now; we can start to come round 
a bit.” 

“Keep her West by North,” 
repeated Ted, and put on five degrees 
of port helm. 

“We'd no sooner got there than 
another gale sprang up ; so I decided 
to set off for home. We'd almost 
got what we wanted, anyway, so 
off we went. I'd been thinking a 
bit about this bloke with his search- 
light; and when we got to Hon- 
ningsvaag [ll admit I took a quick 
look into the harbour to see if there 
was a gunboat there; and if there 
had been, I should have gone out- 
side. But there wasn’t; so I breathed 
a sigh of relief and in we went. 
Little did I know that they were 
waiting for me just round the 
corner ! ” 

“You'd guessed the bloke who 
dropped the buoy was a gunboat, 
like, Skipper?” Smithy asked. 

“I was a bit suspicious, Ill 
admit,” the Skipper said, thinking 
about it afterwards. “ Guilty con- 
science, I dare say. The thing is, 
when you’re doing a bit of poaching, 
you tend to be on the look-out for 
them—just the same as any law- 
breaker has a weather eye open for 
the coppers. So I wasn’t taking any 
chances—or I thought I wasn’t.” 
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He chuckled a little ruefully. ‘“ We 
picked up our pilots and started 
off through the fjords, full speed. 
We hadn’t been going above an 
hour when a submarine and a small 
escort vessel suddenly appear, come 
close alongside and order us to 
stop. Well, I knew that was my 
lot then. 

“They put an officer and a prize 
crew aboard us, and we about turn 
and go back into Honningsvaag, 
under arrest, with the sub on one 
side and this little escort vessel the 
other. Then at Honningsvaag the 
submariners were replaced by a 
prize crew from the escort vessel, 
the sub vanishes, and the two of 
us go on round to Vardo. 

“They were a prize crew and 
all,” the Skipper said, laughing. 
“ Young national service men ; came 
on board with their packets of sand- 
wiches; and seasick, the lot of 
them. I could have locked ’em all 
up as easy as winking and slipped 
off. The escort vessel would never 
have caught us. Can’t think why 
I didn’t: it seems obvious when 
you think about it afterwards. Any- 
way, while the ‘ prize crew’ were all 
fully engaged, puking their hearts 
out, Sparks and I got busy rubbing 
out all the bearings on the large- 
scale charts and stuffed ’em away 
at the back of the chart-drawer. 
I mean, there’s not much point in 
denying everything if there’s evidence 
on your charts to contradict you, is 
there ?” 

Smithy nodded sagely, and Ted 
at the wheel rolled himself a cigar- 


ette, and the cliffs vanished behind 
the driving snow. 

“When our little procession 
arrived at Vardo,” the Skipper con- 
tinued, “‘ we were all under arrest, 
of course; no one was allowed to 
leave the ship—though where the 
hell they imagined anyone would 
want to go to in that hole is more 
than I can say—and after a bit the 
solicitor’s clerk came aboard to find 
out what I had to say. As he didn’t 
speak a word of English and the only 
Norwegian I know is ‘ Thank you 
very much’ and ‘ Good afternoon,’ 
we didn’t make much headway 
until I got hold of the harbour- 
master to come and interpret. I 
denied everything, naturally. Id 
decided what I was going to say. 
I didn’t think I was inside the line; 
but if I was, it was simply because 
I'd been forced to alter course to 
avoid all these little fishing-boats 
and so as not to foul up their gear. 
Did I look the kind of bloke, I 
asked, who'd be deliberately poach- 
ing? And this little clerk bloke— 
he wore a fur hat, I remember, 
which he never took off—shook his 
head: that comes of having an 
honest face, you see.” The Skipper 
chuckled, and you could tell that 
he had enjoyed every minute of 
it. “ Well, we started this palaver 
at IO P.M., and at 3.0 in the morn- 
ing we were still busy cooking the 
books: this clerk, the harbour- 
master and I. But at last they 
went off; and I’d hardly had time 
to turn in and get a bit of sleep 
when two or three blokes—fish- 
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merchants, I suppose they were— 
came on board to assess the value 
of the gear and catch. I managed 
to keep them out of the fish-room ; 
told them we’d only got a few hun- 
dred kit of cod; and they valued 
the lot at £700. They valued the 
gear at £1000; and then they pre- 
sented me with a piece of paper 
to the effect that if I cared to admit 
my guilt and buy the whole boiling 
—catch and gear—back for £6000, 
then I could be off home without 
any further nonsense. 

“Well, I soon told them what 
they could do with that; and so 
the next thing, I was marched off 
to the police-station and formally 
charged. My main worry was to 
get the ship off home before the 
catch went rotten. As it happened, 
the Bosun held a skipper’s ticket, 
but the Mate didn’t; so after a 
bit of arguing I signed the Bosun 
on as Skipper, put the Mate in 
charge, and away they went about 
ten o’clock the same night. Between 
them they got the ship home all 
right, and the voyage made six 
thousand ! 

“So that was that, and I went 
off to the one and only hotel in 
Vardo.” 

“It’s a one-horse dump, they tell 
me,” said George. 

“* Ay, itis. The Germans knocked 
it flat before they left, so everything 
you see there now has been built 
since the war; and it looked proper 
unfinished: dirt roads, concrete 
buildings, a bit like our prefabs ; 
even the church was made of con- 


crete. But the people were very 
friendly. It was rather funny, as 
a matter of fact. When I turned 
in that night, after seeing the ship 
off, the hotel was empty; next 
morning, when I came down to 
breakfast, it was full, and there was 
I, nodding and smiling and saying 
good morning to all these characters, 
and it was only when I was in the 
court, later on, and had a look 
round, I realised they were all wit- 
nesses for the prosecution! Ay; 
they were fishermen from Gamvik 
and Omgang Klubb who’d seen my 
lights off-shore, and the Skipper of 
the Nord Kyn—Captain Dittmassen, 
a very charming bloke—who’d fixed 
the position of the buoy, and the 
Skipper of the Amploy which had 
dropped it: they’d all been brought 
along on the mail-boat to say their 
piece. Not that it made any differ- 
ence to me who they all were: I 
couldn’t understand a word they 
said, and so we went on nodding 
and smiling at each other just the 
same. 

“ After breakfast we all trooped 
along to the court, which was more 
like a schoolroom than anything 
else, with the three judges perched 
up on a sort of dais: one pukka 
judge, in the middle, and the local 
baker on one side of him and the 
local blacksmith—kind of J.P.s I 
suppose they were—on the other. 
It was all very nice and friendly, 
anyway; and even the Chief of 
Police, who started by being a bit 
stroppy, relaxed after a bit. 

“ Anyway, one by one, all the 
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characters I’d been saying good 
morning to in the hotel got up and 
said their piece. The Skipper of 
the Nord Kyn said that he’d checked 
the position of the buoy which the 
Amploy had dropped, and it was 
1.4 miles inside the limit-line ; and 
the Skipper of the Amploy described 
how he’d shone his searchlight on 
us and dropped the buoy to mark 
our position, and how his son, who 
was an officer in his ship and was 
there in court, had shouted: ‘ You 
are inside the limit-line and you 
will be reported’ or something of 
the sort. 

“T made a lot of not having heard 
what was shouted at me, because 
in international law the gunboat has 
to inform the ship that she is inside 
the line and will be arrested; and 
I said, which was quite true, that 
I hadn’t understood a word this 
lad had said. So the old judge 
made him stand up in court and yell 
for the benefit of everyone con- 
cerned exactly what he had yelled 
at me, and that was a great success, 
because no one could understand a 
word of it either. 

“ That was a point in my favour, 
and another one came up when the 
bench started to question me about 
the radar. I think they imagined 
that what you see on the screen is 
a recognisable image of the object: 
a ship looks like a ship, a buoy 
like a buoy, instead of a blob of 
light which might be almost any- 
thing ; and they were quite astounded 
when I told them that it was im- 
possible to distinguish between the 


blip made by reflector on a buoy 
and a small fishing- vessel. In 
fact, I don’t think they believed 
me, because they called Dittmassen 
again; but of course he had to 
back me up. 

“ Well, the trial or whatever you’d 
call it went on for three days, and 
then, all of a sudden like, it was 
allover. Nosumming-up, no verdict, 
nought. The judge said something 
about the findings of the court being 
made known; then he and every- 
body else shook me by the hand 
and said how sorry they all were, 
and it was all very nice and friendly, 
and I felt quite sorry when I found 
myself on the mail-boat that even- 
ing, bound home.” 

“You didn’t get away with it, 
though ?” George said. 

“No; but the total fine was only 
three thousand quid, instead of the 
six thousand it might have been ; 
so I was glad I never signed the 
paper they asked me to. And so 
was the boss!” 

The Skipper glanced out to port. 
“ There’s Nord Kyn now. We'll 
be in Honningsvaag by 4.0 near 
enough.” 

“Did you hear about the trawler 
that was arrested by the Russkis 
for poaching?” Smithy said. “They 
took ’em all ashore and gave ’em 
third degree, like, asking ’em if 
they were communists, whether they 
belonged to the party in England, 
that kind of thing. Well, they says 
to one bloke: ‘ What do you think 
of ’Arry Pollitt?’ And this bloke 
scratches ’is ’ead, and after a bit ’e 
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says: ’Arry Pollitt? Ah don’t seem 
to know ’im. What ship’s ’e in?’” 

It was an old story but a good 
one, and we all laughed. “It'd 
take more than the Russkis to get 
any information out of a bunch of 
hairy fishermen,” said George. 

The bridge-door opened, and Jim 
the Bosun, Johnny Large and 
Ringelly came in to take over the 
watch. They came armed with tea 
and sugar and pots, and a small, 
brown enamel teapot on a lanyard 
which was slung on a convenient 
switch at the back of the bridge, 
as if they were likely to be there 
for some days instead of a mere 
four hours. Ringelly took over the 
wheel, and George and the others 


departed to get their breakfast, taking 
their emergency supplies with them. 
In a few minutes cigarettes had been 
rolled and lit, Jim was talking about 
the repairs to the roof of his house 
which he hoped to find done by the 
landlord when he got home, and the 
peaceful routine of watch-keeping in 
fair weather was fully re-established. 

We overhauled a_ timber - ship 
bound in for the fjords, and the 
desolate cliffs faded and reappeared 
as the snow-squalls blew over; and 
then, out of the massed clouds 
ahead, in a chink of saffron light, 
stood the bluff of North Cape, 
shouldering its storms. From now 
on, our bows would be pointing 
south. 
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BONANZA PICNIC 


BY MARGARET SHAW 


SUNDAY dawned with true Sabbat- 
ical calm—a touch of frost, a clear 
starry sky, a modest glow in the east 


backing up the meteorological prom- ° 


ise of a fine day. Sounds from next 
door, however, indicated that the 
Morrison family were concertedly 
defying the family habit of sleeping 
in. The garage door was dragged 
open at 7 A.M. instead of the usual 
weekday 8. Every light on the 
east side of the house was ablaze 
and it was possible for us, without 
raising an eyelid or uncovering an 
ear, to follow the whole course of 
the goings-on. Mrs Morrison and 
Nancy were in the kitchen preparing 
toast and sandwiches of Friday’s 
*deplorably stale’ bread. Jim was 
in the garage warming up the engine 
of the car. Dad Morrison was in the 
toolshed ‘fixing the technicalities.’ 
He knocked down the rake, the water- 
ing-can and the garden shears before 
attaining his objective. 

“‘ Breakfast! Breakfast! Come at 
once ple-e-e-ese, dad! You're never 
taking the shovel? You'll make us 
a general laughing-stock.” 

“Too right I am, and if I knew 
where your mother had hidden my 
old dad’s bow-yangs I’d take ’em 
too.” 

“ Thank goodness she has! Come 
on, Jim. Jim!” 


“ All right, all right—coming.” 

The kitchen door shut, but sounds 
continued to rise and fall, muted by 
the brick veneer, and burst in full- 
throated crescendo again at 7.30. 
The car doors were opened and 
banged shut again; orders and 
counter-orders were bandied back 
and forth between the garage and 
the back door; the shovel was too 
long for the boot and the spade had 
to be substituted for it. Nancy’s 
ringing voice was joined by that of 
her great friend Lilly Miller, who 
was accompanied, apparently, by a 
bacon-and-egg pie. Bacon-and-Egg 
Pie! There was a general chorus 
of acclamation followed by a sugges- 
tion from Dad Morrison that the 
dish might come in handy. 

“Now are we all here? No— 
where’s mum ? ” 

“* Gone to fetch the colander.” 

“What the heck does she want 
with the colander? Oh, I get it; 
not a bad idea for mum.” 

Cheers and horn-blowing grected 
mum’s appearance. “ Will you be 
quiet at once!” Mrs Morrison’s 
voice was sharply imperative. 
“ Kindly remember this is Sunday. 
Not every family is as mad as the 
Morrisons—some people might still 
want to sleep.” 

“Well, the sooner we get off the 
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sooner it'll be quiet,” suggested Jim 
with cunning and logic. And once 
more all the doors banged and 
rebanged, there was considerable 
argument and laughter, the shovel 
slithered off the garage door and 
clattered to the ground. “ Leave 
it, leave it,” someone shouted. The 
car moved off, paused at the gate, 
hooted loudly, then turned into the 
street. 

Silence fell with a thud. But no 
sooner had our ears regained normal- 
ity than it became apparent that 
beyond our little zone of peace other 
similar disturbances were taking 
place in our street. 

What our Scottish Free Kirk fore- 
fathers would have had to say of 
such doings on the Sabbath there is 
little doubt. Times have changed, 


for better, for worse, since the days 
when grandfather put away his 


Saturday pipe and paper and took 
down Fox’s Book of Martyrs. In 
one thing, however, he would have 
been wholly satisfied—that only by 
Divine approval could man have 
accomplished the astounding feat 
that engendered today’s goings-on. 
For this day, 22nd July 1956, the 
great Clutha River, alias Molyneux, 
had been stayed in its course. 
Modern man had tampered with the 
mighty works of nature in a manner 
that would have given grandpa-1856 
the grues to contemplate. 

After ten years of sedulous 
planning and continuous muscular 
slogging, the State Hydro-Electric 
Department’s dam at Roxburgh was 
ready to perform the first of its 
functions, and shortly after midnight 

R 


the sluice- gates were closed. 
Trapped! The river with its enor- 
mous capacity pounded impotently 
on the great concrete wall; then, frus- 
trated, turned sullenly on its course 
and began backing up the gorge 
which hitherto had witnessed some 
of its greatest displays of strength. 

It was a day unique in the history of 
New Zealand, of Otago in particular, 
and Authority, with considerable 
thoughtfulness, had timed the opera- 
tion to enable the greatest number 
of taxpayers possible to have a go 
at collecting a natural rebate from 
the bed of this fabulous river. By 
a process of wishful calculating the 
bed was to be drained dry by day- 
light—and glittering with gold. 

During our breakfast preparations 
that Sunday morning, one hundred 
and sixty - five motor - cars slipped 
across the gap framed by the broad- 
leaf trees which gives us a distant 
view of the main road. As many 
more passed while we were cating 
breakfast, and they were still going 
when the church bells began ringing, 
a little forlornly, at 10.45—the gold 
rush of 1956 was on. 

Presently Ann, fascinated by the 
extraordinary spectacle, made a de- 
cisive announcement: “ Let’s go to 
Roxburgh tomorrow and witness the 
aftermath—the tailings—beer-bottles 
and orange-peel—and, of course, the 
dam.” For it must be admitted that 
my sister and I have reached that 
age when enthusiasm is tempered 
with just the slightest tinge of 
misanthropy. Much as we appreci- 
ate the presence of neighbours in 
town, we prefer sheep in the country. 
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We left early next morning, but 
not before Nancy Morrison had 
parted the privet hedge by the back 
door to report that as to making a 
fortune the expedition had been a 
failure—worse, in fact; for dad had 
lamed himself dropping a stone on 
his foot, and Jim, the idiot, torn 
between the desire to dress up for 
Lilly and his lust for gold, had com- 
pletely ruined the trousers of his 
best suit. But, as a picnic and an 
entertainment, it was a Bonanza 
show from flying start to funereal 
finish. 

** You’d have loved it,” she assured 
us. “‘ Hordes of people, ten thousand 
cars they reckon, and all so friendly 
and jolly, poking about in the river- 
bed with every kind of utensil that 
would scoop or shovel—the old-time 
miners would have died laughing.” 
She presided over our departure 
with the kindly patronage of one 
witnessing the pathetic sight of two 
old maids precipitating an anti- 
climax. 

“ Personally, I never was opti- 
mistically inclined towards nuggets,” 
remarked Ann as we turned into 
the main South Road, “but I am 
partial to ghosts and I doubt if 
there’d have been one out yesterday.” 

For the first thirty miles we 
followed the grey macadamised 
ribbon along the foot of the inland 
slopes of the coast hills; the same 
road, then only a Maori track, down 
which the first Scottish settlers came 
in 1848. They came from every 
corner of Scotland—from Kirk- 
patrick in the south to Thurso; 
from the Western Isies to Montrose, 


travelling singly, in pairs and in 
family groups, their possessions piled 
on bullock-drays or sledges, some- 
times on their backs. As they settled 
they renamed the strange land at 
their feet after the land in their hearts, 
and Mossgiel and Morven Hills, 
Duddingston and Dunrobin, Glen- 
falloch and Glen Lyon became 
familiar neighbours in an unfamiliar 
setting. Along the rutted track sod 
Cottages appeared, potato plots and 
strips of grain neighboured the flax 
and tussock, sheep grazed on the 
hills. Life took up again following 
the old set pattern: after twelve 
years the homesick heart becomes 
acclimatised to mew conditions. 
Peace and the promise of prosperity 
settled upon the land and Scottish 
character—church bell, school bell, 
ceilidh, and politics, for there were a 
few English present too. 

Then, in the year 1861, disruption 
overtook the faithful once more, this 
time in the guise of a forceful young 
man heavily bearded and booted and 
weighted with a ponderous swag, a 
shovel, tin dish and a pannikin. By 
the Old Identities of thirteen years’ 
standing he was regarded as a new 
Iniquity, though, on the whole, he 
was not a bad lad and history records 
that in Otago he behaved well. 
Multiplied many thousand times he 
crowded the road and spread over the 
countryside and his boisterous theme 
was—gold—gold—gold—gold in the 
hills 


“What is it all about?” the 
settler women inquired anxiously, 
and presently discovered their own 
menfolk turning contemplative eyes 
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towards the hills. It was indeed 
a time of trial for many of those 
women who suddenly found them- 
selves in sole charge of family and 
farmlet in a world gone mad. It is 
doubtful whether the departure of 
their menfolk contributed much to 
their private fortunes, but in time 
all must have benefited by the 
tremendous rise in the fortunes of 
the province. 

A little beyond the town of Milton 
we, of 1956, left the coast road and 
turned west following the direction 
taken in 1861 by Thomas Gabriel 
Read, a young Tasmanian, who made 
the first officially recognised discovery 
of gold in Otago, in the Tuapeka 
district, and precipitated the rush 
from the failing goldfields of 
Australia. As we travelled into the 
hills by way of Manuka Gorge, on 
a road beautifully surfaced, curved 
and graded, we tried to visualise the 
conditions of mud and profanity 
which must have attended the first 
pack - trains and bullock - waggons 
carrying provisions to the diggings. 
Within two months of the first rush 
one of Cobb & Co.’s Concord 
coaches, especially brought over from 
Australia, made the trip from Dun- 
edin to Gabriel’s Gully in the 
remarkable time of nine hours. 
Thereafter a regular service was run, 
alternately carrying the mails in and 
the gold out. 

As we climbed and curved, small 
tufts of mist rose out of the gorge, 
light as airborne down, leaving the 
shining tarmac and the water- 
weighted vegetation to testify to 
their true nature—and the sagging 





spider-webs, minute pearl pendants, 
hung on the rock-faces awaiting their 
brief quota of winter sunshine. Now 
and then a bell-bird sounded a single, 
mellow ‘klonk.’ Today the road 
winds through quiet hills and farm- 
lands, past old stone barns and 
modern woolsheds, neat homesteads 
and gardens and occasional patches 
of native flax and toe-toe. It ends 
the first stage of its journey at 
Lawrence, old Tuapeka, once the 
centre for Gabriel’s Gully and the 
surrounding goldfields. 

Lawrence today has the air of an 
elderly actress who once made sensa- 
tional headlines in mid-Victorian 
drama. Now, minus the grease- 
paint and the footlights, she has 
sunk into contemplative obscurity. 
Her beginnings, however, were glori- 
ously haphazard ; for it was here that 
the perspiring procession of pack- 
men, waggoners, shanty - keepers, 
police, Cobb & Co.’s coachmen, the 
gold buyers, the mounted escort and 
all the other camp followers and 
accompaniments, decided to call a 
halt to their muddied struggles and 
set up headquarters. The archi- 
tecture of the original settlement 
was mushroom, its chief building 
materials calico and corrugated iron, 
but it served the commercial and 
social needs of the enormous gold- 
fields - population for one glorious 
year. During that time nearly half 
a million ounces of gold were taken 
from the Tuapeka district. By 
July 1862, however, the takings had 
shown a sudden decline and a wave 
of pessimism set in. It was winter— 
bitterly cold, no more gold, plenty of 
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unemployment—and the Australians 
in the field were preparing to leave, 
when fortune tipped the scales 
again. One bright evening Cobb & 
Co.’s coach came spanking into the 
town with stupendous news: two 
young men, Hartley and Reilly, 
companions of Californian days, had 
made a strike in the upper reaches of 
the Clutha River and at the end of a 
few short weeks had lodged—Merci- 
ful Heavens !—over one thousand 
ounces with the Chief Gold Receiver. 
Gloom at Tuapeka turned to frenzy, 
and overnight a considerable number 
of the population set out for the 
vaguely defined river-bed. 

To those of us who knew the lower 
reaches of the Clutha in our youth 
the word river was synonymous 
with dread. Swift, silent and sullen, 
it had demonstrated in our grand- 
father’s time its capacity for wicked- 
ness. For the privilege of baring 
its golden teeth in the ’60’s, however, 
it demanded a shocking toll of life. 
And sickness, exposure, blizzards in 
the highlands, poison grog, occasional 
murder accounted for as many lives 
as those lost in the great natural 
tail-race. On the credit side there 
was Gold. From the day Hartley 
and Reilly made their first strike, to 
the closing days of the dredging era, 
the yield from the river was computed 
not in ounces, but in tons. 

Many of the miners scrambling 
over the hills from Tuapeka must 
have arrived at the river at much the 
same point as Ann and I did, this 
brilliant Monday morning, at Beau- 
mont. There was, however, no 
bridge there in 1862. Contrary to 


our expectations the river had not 
begun to rise again. In fact, it was 
still as low as it had been the day 
before for the entertainment of the 
Morrison family and Co. All that 
remained was a gentle stream hug- 
ging the east bank, rippling along 
in a manner delightfully uncharacter- 
istic. The bridge across to the west 
bank was occupied by a service bus 
on its way to the Lakes. The 
obliging driver was giving his pas- 
sengers a chance to observe a scene 
unthought of in the past, and un- 
likely to be repeated in the future, 
and the centre of interest was a 
woman standing on a rock, normally 
about midstream, tenderly manipu- 
lating a kitchen shovel. Behind 
her on the sandy beach a number of 
motor-cars had been hastily parked, 
and downstream were isolated clusters 
of people squatting and bending 
in attitudes of acute concentration. 
Upstream a woman and child were 
walking alone on the wide shingle- 
bed. The child wore a scarlet dress, 
and the sun, leaning over a high 
dark hill on the east bank, cast a 
golden nimbus about the woman’s 
head. There was gold in the air if 
not in the earth, and the drying 
river-bed gave off a faint weedy 
tang reminiscent of the sea beach in 
summer. 

When the bus moved on we 
crossed the bridge and parked the 
car and walked down into the river- 
bed. No sooner were Ann’s feet 
upon the gravel than, regardless of 
nylons and damp, she went down on 
her knees and began turning over 
the larger pebbles. “You never 
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know,” she murmured, and became 
wholly absorbed. I wandered on to 
a wide rock-bar which had harboured 
some shallow pools and I studied 
them vaguely. Then, prodded by a 
sudden impulse, I began turning 
over the stones, first with my feet, 
then hands, then down on my 
knees, eagerly peering and poking 
into little hollows and crevices, 
regardless of city clothes and the 
fact that four perfectly rational 
people were peering down from the 
bridge above — it was incredible. 
Common-sense returned some time 
later with the realisation that every 
stone I turned had been turned 
before—many times over—that the 
crevices had already been mercilessly 
poked, every sand-bar was heavily 
patterned with rubber-soled foot- 
prints, and every pool held at least 
one disintegrating cigarette-butt. 

“Tt’s no use,” I called to Ann; 
“‘someone’s been here before us.” 

“ Absolutely no nuggets,” replied 
Ann, rising and dusting her skirts, 
** but a nice little collection of stones 
for the goldfish pond.” 

As we left the river-bed the serious 
fossickers were settling down for 
lunch. Picnic-baskets and flasks 
were being set up among the rock- 
bars, in situations which normally, 
or subnormally, would only be 
contrived within the meshes of a 
horrid nightmare. 

From Beaumont to Roxburgh the 
road enters the second stage of its 
journey. From now on it remains 
within the orbit of the river, and at 
Roxburgh enters the vast, sun-baked, 
rock-encrusted hinterland of central 


Otago where the air literally crackles 
in winter and is scented with wild 
thyme in summer. 

At one wide bend on the bluff we 
had a breath-taking view of the snow- 
crowned Old Man Ranges, like the 
distant rim of a great white basin 
holding a rich mixture of cultivated 
earth and dark native scrub. As we 
descended once more to the river- 
flats a new feature appeared upon 
the scene—the marching power- 
pylons, modern product of a colla- 
boration between man and nature. 
Down the valley they stride, crossing 
the river and climbing the hills, with 
calculated robot-like precision soon 
to be charged with a diabolical con- 
centration of life, and death, in their 
streaming hair. Nor are their spare 
mechanical frames entirely out of 
place among these brown hills where 
nature is already donning her cloak 
of dun-coloured frugality common 
to the high country. 

The road now passed through a 
region of contrasts, of rich river-flats 
chequered with orchards and sheep 
pastures and of gaunt hills growing 
gaunter and bleaker as, range after 
range, they hirple away inland. The 
township of Roxburgh, set at the 
base of the first of these ranges, 
seems always to wear an air of 
tropical éclat by way of contrast. 
The impression no doubt comes from 
the proximity of the cherry orchards, 
to the use of sun-dried bricks and red 
tiles, to roses and rowans in season 
and, above all, to the brilliance of 
the atmosphere, which eleven months 
in twelve would glamourise the very 
pavements. The same brilliance 
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prevailed this winter day, captured 
and deflected upon the coloured 
roofs by the Old Man’s snows. But 
for a keen wind blowing down the 
river-gorge and the bare twigs on the 
rowans, there was little to indicate 
that the season had only recently 
passed midwinter. Both sides of 
the main street were lined with 
motor-cars, like neat rows of beetles 
nibbling the pavement edges. Their 
owners and passengers must have 
been inside, nibbling too, for the 
hour was I P.M. and the streets were 
curiously deserted. For ourselves, 
we decided to hold on until journey’s 
end and appease hunger and curios- 
ity in one grand climax. 

There is a point on the road a mile 
or so beyond Roxburgh which over 
the past few years, at intervals 
corresponding with the inland bus 
service, must have resounded regu- 
larly to the exclamation “ There it 
is! There it is!” —a phrase express- 
ing a shock of surprise rather than 
an outlet of anticipation; for the 
first sight of the Roxburgh dam 
cannot be accepted with complete 
equanimity. 

“There it is!” shouted Ann— 
and there it is indeed, grandpa’s 
undreamed-of miracle, a man-made 
monster of impudence, a concrete 
wall actually blocking the passage of 
the Clutha River. It extends from 
rock - face to rock- face across the 
mouth of the gorge, dominating and 
intensifying the rugged scene. This 
day the contractors must have been 
experiencing a glow of achievement 
similar to that which animated the 
Emperor Hadrian’s staff when the 
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‘final stone was 
Wallsend. 

“Goodness! how hungry I am!” 
was Ann’s next remark, and we 
halted on the road to Observation 
Point and turned our attention to the 
eternal, commonplace task of eating. 
Cars and pedestrians passed up and 
down in a continuous stream—if 
yesterday was the day for the river, 
today was undoubtedly the dam’s 
day. 

Observation Point, thoughtfully 
provided by Authority complete with 
all convenience, including a model 
of the completed works and a car 
park, is situated on a rock bluff on 
the west side of the gorge. Here 
one gets a comprehensive view of the 
project—sufficient for those who are 
more concerned with the general 
effect than with technical details. 
From our position at the safety rail- 
ings we were immediately above the 
dam. Downstream we could see 
the huge penstocks, the power-house, 
the outdoor works, and the spill- 
ways at the foot of which churning 
waters indicated that all had gone 
according to schedule and the river 
was in motion again. Upstream the 
water in the gorge was unusually 
sober in character. Behind the sluice 
gates, controlled by a wire boom, a 
collection of driftwood gathered, 
like a Saturday-night cinema crowd 
ruefully contemplating the full-house 
sign. But one’s attention never 
wandered far from the centrepiece, 
the dam itself, its magnitude empha- 
sised by the lilliputian appearance 
of the workmen. After a profound 
silence Ann made one of her famous 


set in place at 
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incompatible comparisons — “ It’s 
very large, and very complicated,” 
she sighed, “‘ a complete change-over 
from grandmother’s candle-moulds.” 
Somebody laughed. “ It must have 
cost thousands,” she added, laying 
sufficient emphasis on the ‘ thou- 
sands’ to draw the attention of the 
knowledgeable man, without whom 
no sightseeing crowd is complete. 

“* Millions, madam, if you’ll excuse 
me,” he inserted eagerly, “ approxi- 
mately twenty-four million. It took 
enough concrete to pave five hundred 
miles of road, and the dam is one 
thousand two hundred feet long— 
that will give you some idea. Shortly, 
in a day or two,” he went on happily, 
“the first generator should be pro- 
ducing electricity, up to forty thou- 
sand kilowatts, and there are eight 
generators.” 

** All the same,” murmured Ann 
as we turned away, “ much as I love 
my electric blanket, and wouldn’t 
part with it for worlds, I do regret 
the passing of candles—those were 
gracious days, you couldn’t dash 
about by candle-light the way we do 
today.” 

We crossed the Bailey bridge and 
set our homeward course along the 
east bank of the river, passing 
through the Hydro workers’ town- 
ship. A mile or so below Roxburgh 
we made our final descent into the 
river-bed and collected our quartz 
rock souvenirs and a bundle of drift- 
wood. The sun by then was almost 
resting his chin on the western hills, 
beaming ironically, playing at mid- 
summer, turning the river pools to 
gold! Fossickers in small numbers 


were out on the beaches, but eels 
and squeals seemed to be their chief 
preoccupation. As we returned to 
the car and looked our last at the 
placid scene, we had to admit we 
were more intrigued by the ghosts 
of yesterday than by those of ninety- 
four years ago. Fully 50,000 people 
must have crowded the banks and 
the river - bed —thicker than the 
Chinese who followed in the wake 
of the early rushes, so the old hands 
said. Yesterday they dug and 
scratched by methods both profes- 
sional and wildly amateur, and from 
all accounts their most remarkable 
find was the remains of a ‘ penny- 
farthing’ bicycle. Thereafter they 
captured the spirit of fun engendered 
by their common, comic frustration 
and turned the affair into a glorious 
picnic. By late afternoon they went 
tidily home again travelling bumper 
to bumper over the first fifty miles, 
apparently without-accident or accri- 
mination, and, but for the trampled 
grass on the river-banks, they left 
scarcely a trace of their presence, 
It is doubtful whether our grand- 
parents could have conducted ‘so 
ebullient an occasion’ with greater 
decorum. 

The first fifty miles of our road 
home was an uninterrupted series 
of undulations in light and shade, 
crimson at the top and violet below. 
At Beaumont the whole scene 
was rose-coloured, the river level 
had changed little from morning, 
but the fossickers now were dis- 
tinctly professional. Old men, old 
shovels, old dishes were in evidence 
about the lower rock pools. Up- 
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stream, however, where the woman 
and child had walked in the morning, 
modernity was working full tilt with 
a mechanical scoop piling gravel into 
waiting lorries. From all accounts, 
however, and from the lack of them, 
it must be concluded that the gold 
rush of 1956 was a failure. Some 
blame the dredges, some say the 
gold is worked out; whatever the 
reason, the fabulous story of the 
Golden Clutha ends in a pale dénoue- 
ment, leaving the last laugh with the 
river. 

We reached the main South Road 
at dusk and passed Lake Waihola— 
waters spread out—as the metallic 
symbolism of the day changed; for 
the reeds, and the black swans, and 
the smooth, little, inky-black hills 
were set in silver. The bulk of 


Maungatua, the first settlers’ friendly 


mountain, lay comfortably humped 
against the still warm west, and all 
along the low, northern hills, etched 
on the pale amber afterglow, the 
power pylons went doggedly march- 
ing, now many miles on their way. 
But their significance failed to im- 
press us, because the moon, at the 
full, was rising over Saddle Hill, 
flooding the whole of our little world 


in the cool, calm light of silver. At - 


approximately 6.30 that evening, 


however, just as we were entering 
the home mile, No. 1 Generator was 
switched on and the pylons took 
on their first load. Power from 
Roxburgh was actually being trans- 
mitted into the South Island grid 
six months ahead of the original 
schedule, and another success story 
from the Clutha River was being 
circulated. 

Late that evening, when we were 
dreamily reviewing the events of the 
day by the light of the blazing drift- 
wood, we were joined by Jim 
Morrison. 

“ Strike anything ? ” 

“ Nothing at all,” we assured him, 
not even the other  fellow’s 
bumper.” 

“Not guilty,” he grinned, “ but, 
gee! what an endurance test, and 
what a sight, red tail-lights ahead, 
yellow head-lights behind as far as 
you could see both ways—I wouldn’t 
have missed it, nuggets or no. 
Believe it or not,” he continued 
earnestly, “it took us just over 
four-and-a-half hours, travelling non- 
stop, to do just under ninety miles— 
think of it!” 

And the ghost of Charles Carlos 
Cole, who drove the first coach to 
Tuapeka in ’61, echoed— Think of 
it.’ 


“ 





DEATH OF A VULPICIDE 


BY J. K. STANFORD 


“ ALMOST the best amateur hunts- 
man in England,” people said when 
they read the brief obituary notices 
headed ‘Mr J. Mandible, M.F.H.’ 
in various newspapers. “But. . 

a queer unsociable chap and hardly 
an ornament to any country. Why, 
the Blazers always said they found 
him asleep in his bath, with his 
boots and breeches still on, on the 
night of their hunt ball. Pity! ... 
He could certainly kill foxes where 
other people couldn’t even find’em!” 


This was after the kennel-van, : 


John Mandible’s main transport, 
had skidded on the way home 
after a farmers’ dinner and over- 
turned at an icy, awkward corner, 
not a mile from the kennels. There 
were many who felt at that moment 
that a queer and wayward, but 
indubitable, genius had gone from 
the English scene, one who was in 
the direct succession of Osbaldeston 
and Assheton Smith. In the eternal 
series of test matches between the 
countryman and the fox, John 
Mandible had seemed to both sides 
a sort of vulpicidal Spofforth and 
dreaded as much as Spofforth had 
ever been. 


Nobody quite knew how John 
R2 


Mandible had ever become a master 
of foxhounds. His family had never 
been particularly fond of field-sports, 
and in fact his father’s career as a 
sportsman had been abruptly cur- 
tailed on the day when he had shot 
a neighbour, not so much by 


mistake for, as in lieu of, a rabbit, 
in full sight of what seemed every- 
body in the neighbourhood. (At 
least everybody talked for years 


afterwards as if they had been there 
and seen it.) John himself had 
been, like his father, nervous and 
gloomy as a child, but this was 
always attributed by his family to 
his having been smiled and clucked 
at, while still in his perambulator, 
by an aunt. She was a well-meaning, 
if not a photogenic aunt, and though 
nearly all women love to chuckle 
and grimace into cots and perambu- 
lators, at a time when the helpless 
incumbents can only retaliate by 
spitting at them, this encounter may 
have been more unnerving than 
most. 

Whatever the cause, John Man- 
dible grew up with an aversion to 
the gentler sex, unless they were 
foxhounds. (He used to say when 
he had the Ferniestone that his 
bitch-pack had more nose and drive 
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than any dog pack he had ever 
hunted, but were so jealous that, 
unlike women, they were inclined 
to run mute.) Several psychiatrists 
and a number of nubile girls, all 
perhaps anxious to share John 
Mandible’s comfortable but unearned 
income, had done their best, in his 
formative years, to break his phobia 
down. According to one psychiatrist 
John’s ‘ allergy’ arose from the fact 
that the aunt under suspicion had 
been sharp-featured and sandy, with 
long gleaming teeth. This, he 
said, subconsciously recalled to John 
Mandible a certain vixen’s mask 
on a bracket in his father’s study, 
given to Mr Mandible senior, when 
he was seventeen, after one of the 
shortest hunts in the history of 
fox-hunting. The boy, said the 
pyschiatrist, must have turned to 


the pursuit of the fox in the hopes 
of getting his own back on an aunt 
who so closely resembled a vulpine. 
We cannot ever know. 

John Mandible whipped-in to the 


Eton College Beagles; he had a 
season as second whip to a friend’s 
hounds in Wales, and as soon as 
his father died he took on his 
life’s work, that of master and 
huntsman to a succession of packs 
of foxhounds. He was well adapted 
by nature for this calling, being 
short and light with a morose visage, 
‘a temper laid on like gas,’ and a 
remarkable flow of invective. He 
had an uncanny memory for hounds, 
and, like a veteran cardsharper, 
could ‘ name’ a new pack after half 
an hour’s study. He had an equally 
astonishing lack of memory for 


human faces. It was told of John 
Mandible that when Lady Scaup 
(that lovely blonde creature who 
had had two seasons with the 
Blazers in John’s mastership, and 
had impressed herself indelibly on 
the Galway countryside) came up 
to John a few years later at a meet 
of the Quitechley and said with a 
modest droop of her lovely eyes, 
“You don’t remember me, John ?” 
he had blinked and replied, “‘ Indeed 
I do! Wasn’t it you, my dear, that 
gave me wrong change last Saturday 
night in the Waggoners’ Arms ? ” 
Two seasons in Galway, followed 
by a third in Limerick and a fourth 
in Meath, taught John Mandible 
to surmount any obstacle that his 
hounds could. Then he returned 
to his country of origin, and, while 
his income lasted, did not lack 
employment, until at the end of 
five seasons in the Shires, con- 
siderably interrupted by the Second 
War, he was widely acclaimed in 
the most select circles. “‘ They ought 
to endow John,” one hunt secretary 
exclaimed, “‘ and present him to the 
National Trust. Hunt anything and 
catch it! Never saw such a feller! 
Only wish he had a bit more social 
savoir what’s-its-name, and went 
down better with the county!” 
The supply of foxes to hunt, and 
hunts needing masters, proved more 
inexhaustible than John Mandible’s 
private means. For three seasons 
with the Ferniestone, and two with 
the Quitechley, he mounted his 
staff regardless and hunted the 
country in a way which recalled 
to the aged the palmy days when 
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wire, plough and income tax were 
alike negligible. It caused no alarm 
except to a lot of foxes, to John 
Mandible’s man of business and to 
his bank manager. During those 
lordly years John’s banking account 
was, in the language of Lombard 
Street, a very active one, which 
meant that, despite a guarantee of 
£3000 a year, what money came 
into the account went out so fast 
that it was barely discernible. John’s 
expenditure was always, in racing 
parlance, about a distance ahead of 
his income. John did not seem to 
mind. In April or May he had 


what he called an ‘annual round- 
up’ with his man of business. In 
the course of this sermons were 
preached which suffered the usual 
fate of sermons, and both parties 


decided that, though things were 
pretty bad, John could probably 
last to the end of next season. The 
subscribers certainly did not worry. 
They were having, under John’s 
providence, a series of what they 
called fizzing good seasons, and they 
made the most of them. John 
Mandible, grumpy and taciturn, and 
dining out very rarely in the society 
of the hunt, did not discuss his 
private affairs. So that it came to 
everyone as a shock when one 
morning the Midland newspapers 
announced that the ‘entire stud of 
hunt-horses, the property of John 
Mandible, Esq., M.F.H., who is 
giving up the Quitechley,’ was to be 
offered for sale at the Leicester 
Repository. “ Pity,” said everyone 
(they were always using that word 
about John Mandible). “ Old John 


must have been goin’ it a bit, what ? 
Pity he’s got to pack it in. I wonder 
who we'll get?” That was all the 
requiem the countryside gave him. 
So many noble lords and millionaires 
had made sport for them in their 
time and were now only names in 
Baily’s ‘ Hunting Directory,’ as John 
would be next season. 

So John Mandible said a few 
farewells to his hounds, his kennel- 
huntsman and a score of farmers, 
and departed quietly. His possessions 
were few and rather squalid, includ- 
ing some eiderdowns and a weather- 
beaten sofa which his three terriers 
had plainly regarded as theirs, his 
clothes, his boots, some saddlery 
and hound-couples, and five couple 
of unentered bitches by Merriman, 
the doghound he had brought to 
England with him from the Meath. 
He had, however, seen the crash 
coming. Three weeks before the 
sale of his horses had been advertised, 
he had written a scrawl to the 
secretary of a provincial pack which 
had been famous all over England 
in the days of Assheton Smith, but 
not since. The Mid-Harkshire Com- 
mittee was now advertising for a 
Master, as they did almost every year. 
They accepted John Mandible’s ill- 
written offer without haggling, and 
secretly were astounded at their good 
fortune. For years what scientists 
call the ‘ mortality-quotient ’ of their 
foxes had been far from high, and 
this had led to complaints and even 
more drastic measures from farmers 
and poultry-keepers. It was hinted 
that several blank days in succession 
were due to the rapacity of shooting 
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syndicates and landowners ‘ who had 
not the welfare of the countryside at 
heart.’ But the social value of the 
Mid-Harkshire Hunt ball was still 
gilt-edged and unimpeachable, and 
each year a glossy double-page of 
photographs was bespoken for it 
in the ‘ By-Prattler,’ and another 
for its Point-to-Point. These much- 
discussed events, to which the 
smartest of the smart flocked from 
Mayfair as a matter of course, 
brought in the greater part of the 
hunt’s income, for fields were never 
very large. So the Committee made 
no very close inquiries about John 
Mandible and did not demand an 
interview. The other applications 
for the post had included a young 
man with a foreign name who 
drank, and a former master of the 
Menlow who not only drank but 
was said to have three ex-wives 


living in adjacent counties and a 


fourth in posse. The Committee 
debated stertorously over the claims 
of these bizarre applicants and, 
having seen John Mandible’s portrait 
in the ‘ By-Prattler’ surrounded by 
the Quitechley hounds, decided that 
he was the likeliest candidate for, 
at any rate, one season. At least he 
had a reputation for catching foxes, 
which was more than his predecessor 
had had. 

So they gave a second hunt ball 
in late April (tickets 65s. and Benny 
Hyman’s band), with the proceeds 
of which they set up old Nimrod 
Eggle in the ‘Parrot and Punch- 
bowl,’ a good living which was in 
the gift of the hunt chairman. They 
told John Mandible they would 


expect him on 15th May. It was 
understood that he would be living 
in the huntsman’s cottage at the 
kennels, and it was obviously embar- 
rassing for any professional huntsman 
to have to hand over to an amateur. 
They decided that old Alf Puvey, 
who helped in the flesh-house and 
with the boiler, was quite capable of 
telling John Mandible the names of, 
at any rate, most of the hounds, 
The Mid-Harkshire was one of the 
oldest hunts in England and it was 
clearly unnecessary to put itself out 
even for a legendary figure from the 
Shires. 

About noon on 15th May Major 
Plum-Warne, late of the Oudh 
Carabiniers and now hunt secretary, 
a kindly but ineffectual soul, told 
his sister Nicola that he was going 
over to the kennels ‘ just to see if 
the new Master has arrived and is 
settling in. I may,’ he added, 
‘bring him back to _ luncheon.’ 
Nicola Plum-Warne was devoted to 
good causes, from Girl Guides to 
pony clubs, and a bachelor Master, 
in the throes of taking over, was 
clearly a good cause. She nodded 
and said there was only cold beef 
and salad. Somehow a whisper 
had reached Harkshire that John 
Mandible was not a ‘ society’ type, 
the sort that might be asked to stop 
the night, and catered for. 

Joe Plum-Warne arrived at the 
huntsman’s cottage. A very dirty 
lorry stood outside it, from the 
interior of which arose the growls 
of terriers and the bleat of a tethered 
goat. A stout Irishwoman, in an 
apron and a very bad temper, was 
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stacking empty beer-bottles at the 
back of the cottage as if they were 
skittles in some gigantic alley. “‘ He’s 
not in it, sorr,” she said fiercely 
when asked of the Master’s where- 
abouts, “ and it'll be black night on 
me before I have the house cleaned 
after them that was in it before us, 
bad luck to them all!” There were 
only hounds in the kennel-yard and 
they were clearly unable to enlighten 
Major Plum-Warne. Having drawn 
the stables blank, the secretary was 
about to go away when he heard a 
sound of chopping in the flesh- 
house. He glanced in and saw a 
short, tousled, surly man in very 
dirty overalls dismembering the car- 
case of an ancient pony. Averting 


his eyes from the carcase, the 
secretary said, “Has the Master 
arrived yet ?” 


“He has.” 
“Indeed! Ive 
everywhere for him.” 

“Well, well! You can’t have 
looked far.” 

The surly man went on with his 
work, Major Plum-Warne said with 
some hauteur, “I am Major Plum- 
Warne, the secretary of the Hunt. 
I wish to know where to find the 
Master.” 

“Well, hell’s bells, aren’t I the 
bloody Master?” said the surly 
man, wiping a bloodstained hand 
on his trousers. “And as you are 
the secretary, tell me, how much 
notice do I have to give that flaming 
kennelman ? ” 

This question and its implications 
shook the secretary even more than 
the discovery that the short man in 


been looking 


dirty jeans had been, until a week 
before, the Master of the Quitechley. 

“* Alf Puvey ?” he said. “ Notice ? 
Why, he’s been here twenty years ! ” 

“TI can well believe that,” said 
the new Master, “ but he’s gone off 
to Basingford today because today’s 
the day he sees his doctor or his 
chiropodist or the pictures or some- 
thing, and everything’s haywire. 
We’re almost out of coke for the 
boiler, I can’t find any oatmeal, and 
there doesn’t seem to be any flesh 
until I’ve got this brute cut up. 
And my house looks like Southsea 
Beach after a Bank Holiday. If its 
previous occupant drank all that 
beer, no wonder he couldn’t catch 
foxes |” 

It was not an auspicious start to 
John’s new Mastership. In fact, 
only a superhuman effort of persua- 
sion on the part of the secretary 
prevented old Alf Puvey, the kennel- 
man, from losing the sinecure which 
he had adorned for nearly two 
decades, with, as he was so fond 
of saying, ‘never a cross word 
spoken.’ 

Nor did the secretary bring the 
new Master back to luncheon, after 
that brief scene in the flesh-house. 

“Uncouth type, my dear,” he 
told his sister, “and hot-tempered 
isn’t the word! Wanted to sack 
poor old Puvey as soon as he got 
here and to put down seven couple 
of hounds as a start! He’ll have to 
learn that though we are the oldest 
hunt in England, we can’t splash 
money about the way they seem to 
do in Leicestershire.” 

“Leave him to me, Joe,” said 
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Nicola Plum-Warne. There was a 
glint of battle in her eye. In a 
long career of good works she had 
dealt with mutinous Girl Guides, 
militant institutes of women, platoons 
of barrack-room ‘ law-wacs’ as she 
called them, and pony-club members 
of both sexes who sulked and asked 
catch-questions which their mammas 


So John Mandible settled down, 
roughly tended and fed by Bridie 
O’Callahan, the wife of his stud- 
groom. The next time Joe Plum- 
Warne visited the kennels, the 
tethered goat was tidying up the 
rank grass in the garden, the terriers 
were installed on the Master’s 
battered sofa, and Alf Puvey, in the 


flush of his reprieve, was busy 
building a neat terrace under the 
windows, a terrace buttressed by 
the massed beer-bottles left by 


John’s predecessor. All was peace, 
and the six and a half couple of 
seventh season hounds which John, 
unbeknown to the Committee, had 
quietly put down, slept with their 
fathers. 

The new Master spent the rest 
of the summer quietly exercising 
the remainder on a bicycle, and 
getting his puppies in from walk. 
His afternoons and evenings were 
spent in visiting breeding-earths, 
reconnoitring coverts and talking 
with odd characters in remote places 
about foxes. John was trying to 
find out if the country was as badly 
‘under-foxed’ as recent scasons 


had privily framed for them. All 
had in turn been vanquished by 
Nicola. She regarded them as no 
more difficult to handle than a 
tough steak from the butcher or a 
rabbit to be skinned for lunch. 
“He'll soon realise,” she said. 
“Pass the pickles, Joe! We'll give 
him a day or two to settle down.” 


had suggested. He spent the even- 
ings out with a pair of field-glasses 
on various points of vantage. To 
him the fox was a creature with a 
reputation for cunning and intelli- 
gence which it did not deserve. He 
felt that its survival depended less on 
its own brain than on the combined 
incidence of barbed wire, ammuni- 
tion-dumps, aerodromes, ordnance 
factories, rural slums and attested 
dairy - farms, all of which created 
a chain of unapproachable oases 
throughout a hunting county. 

In these researches Nicola Plum- 
Warne showed herself anxious to 
assist. The pair went out together 
day after day into the summer 
woodlands and engendered a good 
deal of local gossip. But Nicola 
found that four torrid evenings 
squatting amid nettles and briars 
and under stifling alder-bushes in a 
swarm of flies, with occasional carrion 
reeks coming from the food-remains 
which are usually left round foxes’ 
breeding - earths, was more than 
enough for her. Once the Master 
even put her up a tree to count 
the cubs while he went off to watch 
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a certain vixen hunting. Nicola felt 
she was forgotten, and was sure of 
it when a short but heavy thunder- 
storm raged. After that, she decided 
it was better to concentrate on the 
social reform of the Master’s life and 
to try to get him ‘accepted by the 
county,’ as she put it to her brother. 

This was not easy. The county 
vainly rang up the kennels night 
after night after the nine o’clock 
news with invitations, only to be 
told by Bridie O’Callahan, “ He’s 
not in it. God help us, how would 
I know where he was? He’s away 
with his foxes.” 

“ Anyway,” muttered the county, 
“he isn’t spendin’ his summers 
chasing someone else’s wife like 
old Quacker was. Pity he isn’t more 
of a mixer, though.” 

John Mandible’s absence of tact 
was not long in emerging. The 
Chairman of the Hunt Committee, 
Sir Alfred Parachute, J.P., who had 
given the usual ‘strictest instruc- 
tions’ to his keepers about the 
sanctity of foxes at the Abbey, was 
horrified at finding on his very 
doorstep a sack labelled ‘ with the 
compliments of the Master’ and 
addressed to himself. It contained 
a dozen fox-traps and three pole- 
traps, which John Mandible had 
found and removed from the Abbey 
coverts, the fox-traps having been 
disposed strategically round Sir 
Alfred’s three breeding-earths. John 
Mandible, when sent for, pointed 
out blandly that the Abbey  coverts 
had been drawn blank five times in 
the last two seasons, unless the 
hunt records lied, and also that the 


pole-trap had been made illegal by 
Act of Parliament for a good many 
years. As Sir Alfred was Chairman 
of the Bench as well as of the Hunt 
Committee this was bringing things 
home with a vengeance. 

John also spent many evenings 
with a six-inch ordnance map going 
through the news-cuttings from ‘ The 
Chase’ of past years’ runs, supplied 
by Captain Sparrow, who had con- 
tributed them faithfully under the 
pen-name of ‘ Spadger.? They were 
full of detail. No spinney was too 
small to escape honourable mention 
in these sagas, which were as full 
of names as the Book of Numbers or 
Joshua. The fox had either been 
found in it, or had ‘ skirted’ it or 
‘ failed to dwell’ in it during a run, 
and on rare occasions had died in 
it. After a few nights’ work, John 
Mandible felt he not only knew the 
run of the foxes (which varied 
remarkably little from year to year) 
but where they had been lost. He 
started the season knowing a good 
deal more about his quarry in 
mid-Harkshire than the foxes did 
themselves. 

™ fact, as soon as cub-hunting 
started, the foxes realised that John 
was not, as his predecessor had been, 
an occasional nuisance, but a very 
definite menace. Nimrod Eggle had 
always liked a goodly quorum of 
hounds round his horse’s heels ; for 
nothing looks worse than a hunts- 
man riding about in a covert not 
knowing where his pack has gone. 
The local foxes had for years been 
accustomed to the mild gymkhana 
excitements of a day’s hunting in 
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which fatal accidents were few. 
Now suddenly it was total war and 
they had to adapt themselves or 
perish. Vixens, whose cubs had 
been placidly awaiting their call-up 
in August, now found John Man- 
dible’s arrival fraught with iniminent 
danger to themselves and _ their 
families. So, too, did elderly dog- 
foxes who had run rings round the 
hunt for years and knew almost to 
the minute when to cross a main 
road by a bus-stop in order, as 
generals say, to disengage from the 
action. 

There was a legend in mid- 
Harkshire (put about, it must be 
confessed, by a rival hunt) that, if 
you wanted a good view of the pro- 
ceedings in their Saturday country, 
you only had to wait at a certain 
spot until the hounds, the hunt staff, 
the field and the coffee-housers had 
streamed by in turn, and were then 
sure to view the hunted fox follow- 
ing the last horse at a discreet 
interval. 

John Mandible exploded this 
legend in @ summary manner in 
his first season. He sent his whipper- 
in on with the leading hounds and 
then waited in covert with five or 
six couple of old hounds at his 
heels. With these he charged back 
whistling through the astonished 
field and twice met the hunted fox 
face to face. Neither of them lived 
to tell the tale of these confronta- 
tions, but their fate spread somehow 
through the countryside. The local 
foxes learned that they had to take 
to the open speedily or climb a tree. 
It was little use attempting to go to 
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ground. Rarely indeed was there 
any ground to go to; for John 
himself had been out the night 
before seeing to the earth-stopping, 
to the annoyance of certain keepers 
who had always preferred a little 
genteel ‘ putting to’ of earths on 
the morning before a meet. And 
if the foxes were foolish enough 
to go to ground, John Mandible’s 
men, packed with various amateur 
helpers in an ancient jeep along 
with spades and terriers, descended 
on them like vultures without 
mercy. 

The Mid-Harkshire, in fact, had 
a remarkable season which revealed 
hitherto undisclosed assets in foxes. 
It is doubtful, however, if the bulk 
of the field enjoyed better sport. 
The Master had spent part of the 
summer collecting a few old show 
jumpers, who hated what he called 
‘touching an ob.,’ and teaching 
these and his other hunt-horses to 
jump plain barbed wire. Thus he 
and his whipper-in usually found 
themselves with very little inter- 
ference from the field. If they did, 
John cursed them without dis- 
criminating whether they owned 
important coverts or not. Lovely 
and hot-headed damsels, the Devon- 
shire cream as it were of the Mid- 
Harkshire hunting-world, were liable 
to be sent home incontinently for 
booting a hound or yattering at the 
covert side. A few like Nicola 
Plum-Warne, who acted on the 
whither-thou-goest principle with the 
Master, and liked riding out and 
home with him to complete the good 
work, were wont to be despatched 
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by John on special missions to 
watch some improbable corner of a 
covert. 

John displayed unwonted geniality 
and cunning in doing this. “I 
know I can count on you,” he would 
murmur, looking into their eyes; 
“there are so few people I can 
trust to do it properly.” And off 
his victims would canter into the 
blue and there they would sit, with 
eyes watering in the wind, or glued 
as best they could to some unlikely 
ride. John, having drawn the covert 
as he intended, in the opposite 
direction, would give one brief toot 
on his horn and pass on elsewhere, 
leaving his lady-helps, red-nosed 
and angry, to find their way back 
into circulation very gradually. 

Only the farmers, on whose land, 
poultry, ducks and rabbits the foxes 
lived, expressed any satisfaction with 
John. Elsewhere there was a lot of 
ill-feeling and unrest. “‘ Rum chap!” 
was muttered from mouth to county 
mouth. “ Uncouth isn’t the word. 
But I will say he does catch foxes. 
We're well up on the 1906 record 
so far. But would you believe 
s. 34?” 

What the neighbourhood was asked 
to believe about John Mandible was 
considerable: how, disguised as an 
earth-stopper, he had caught the 
Assistant County Pest Officer selling 
foxes to Warwickshire at {£2 a head ; 
how he had started a day by draw- 
ing the garbage-dump of a local 
aerodrome and found three foxes 
all among the tins; and, above all, 
how he had asked the Hunt treasurer 
and his wife and another lady to 


Sunday luncheon and what they 
imagined was afternoon bridge. It 
was at the acutest period of post- 
war rationing. When they had 
finished they complimented John 
on the size and succulence of his 
steaks. ‘“‘ Yes,” said John quietly, 
“they were off my old horse, 
Pilgrim. His suspensory went and 
I had to put him down last Monday. 
First-rate, wasn’t he?” He paused. 
Then, “I don’t play bridge, but 
perhaps you’d care to come out 
ratting ? They simply swarm behind 
my flesh-house.” 

The climax of the season came 
when John Mandible, bidden to 
dine with the Chairman of the 
Hunt Committee on the night of 
the hunt ball, and allotted a seat 
next to Lady Parachute at dinner, 
did not arrive. His evening clothes 
were decanted at 7.30 P.M. at the 
front door of the Abbey in the 
odorous lorry which did duty as 
hound-van and flesh-cart. At the 
moment it contained, as well as 
John’s battered suitcase, a dead cow 
presented to the kennels by a farm- 
ing admirer. The underling who 
drove the van informed Sir Alfred’s 
butler that the Master was still out 
earth-stopping for tomorrow’s meet, 
‘as he couldn’t trust the beggars 
who usually did it, and he would be 
along by the time the ball-dancing 
nonsense started.” This message 
was conveyed, all unsweetened, to 
the ‘ beggar ’ in question, Sir Alfred’s 
head-keeper, who did not believe 
in stopping out after his usual 
bedtime and was still smarting over 
the episode of the fox-traps. 
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The Master arrived at the Abbey 
front door about half-past nine, just 
as the crowd and the revelry were 
boiling up together. He arrived in 
a jeep and his earth-stopping clothes, 
and covered with mud, so that he 
was nearly refused admittance by 
the butler and a flustered young 
dandy on the Reception Committee. 
It is doubtful if the Master would 
have minded had they done so. 
In icy silence the butler led him 
through the gaping crowd, which 
he saluted with a gruff “ D’yer 
do? d’yer do?” down a side 
passage and up to a bedroom in 
the north wing. Here his dress 
clothes were laid out on a bed; 
nearby was a decanter of whisky 
and a siphon. The butler turned 
on the bath. Half an hour later, 
when Sir Alfred came up to see if 
the Master was dressed and ready 
for the fray, he found him heavily 
asleep in an armchair, dressed in a 
vest and black trousers, with a half- 
empty decanter beside him. He 
was rather apologetic and said that 
inter alia he had been trying to 
stop ‘the biggest badger-sett in 
Harkshire’ and was tired. 

John appeared downstairs at length, 
fully dressed, and danced with his 
hostess and Nicola Plum-Warne, 
but had to be foot-faulted several 
times by the latter. Somewhere after 
midnight he yawned openly in Nicola 
Plum-Warne’s face as the band 
stopped and said loudly, “ Dashed 
waste of time all this, ain’t it? If 
you and I don’t get to bed soon 
neither of us will be able to go a 
yard tomorrow, will we?” 


Nicola Plum-Warne recoiled with 
hauteur, by no means certain that 
her virtue was not being attempted 
blatantly on the dance-floor. But 
John Mandible was quite unaware 
of having said anything unusual. 
He wished her a bluff good-night 
and marched off to say the same to 
Lady Parachute. Outside the door 
his jeep waited between two Rolls- 
Royces. John Mandible offered 
several bystanders a lift home in 
this vehicle, the principal ingredients 
of which seemed to be a dead sheep, 
a live but surly terrier, and a number 
of spades and bundles of faggots. 
No one accepted his offer, and when 
he had withdrawn into the night 
the hunt-ball congregation returned, 
simmering, to look at the advance- 
prints of the ‘ By-Prattler’s’ hunt- 
ball groups in the library and to 
indulge in a second supper. Hang 
it, they felt, a hunt ball was a hunt 
ball and there was all the rest of the 
season to enjoy a foxhunt. ‘ 

John Mandible created a local 
record next day for a post-hunt ball 
meet by accounting for a brace and 
a half of foxes. These included the 
laundry fox at the Abbey, who had 
lived peaceably in a drain under the 
laundry for years, unnoticed by all 
except John Mandible’s terriers. He 
had returned the previous night 
from hunting, to find himself locked 
out, and had been forced to harbour 
under some bushes in the ‘ pleasure- 
garden.’ In fact, hounds had winded 
him while still at the meet and had 
been prevented with difficulty from 
beating the pistol, as it were. 

The resulting hunt was brief but 
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enjoyable, but the pleasure-garden, 
after it was over, gave no pleasure 
to Lady Parachute and her head 
gardener for months, almost irre- 
mediable damage having been done 
to gravel paths, grass borders, beds, 


So in the March of a record 
season, when John Mandible hinted 
to Joe Plum-Warne that he did not 
think he could carry on unless his 
guarantee was substantially raised, 
he found the Committee ready and 
anxious to take him at his word. 
They had to give way, however, in 
face of the loud-voiced protests of 
some two hundred farmers and 
poultry-keepers, who regarded the 
Mid-Harkshire Hunt as an institu- 
tion to keep down foxes and not as 
a club to promote hunt balls. Quite 
a lot of farmers were now hunting, 
and though these brought in no 
revenue in the way hunt balls 
did, there were now few parts of 
the country where hounds were not 
welcome. Farmers used to come 
to John Mandible in the market and 
bet him five shillings he ‘ couldn’t 
catch that old Charlie what takes all 
my vowls.’ John Mandible usually 
seemed to win these bets —he 
appeared to know every fox by 
sight, and he drew all sorts of 
places on foot, and occasionally 
in a rowing-boat, which his pre- 
decessor had considered unapproach- 
able. Usually he found a fox 
whenever he went out. A lot of 
the intelligentsia alleged that John 


topiary and a statue or two, ending 
with a worry in a yew hedge in 
what was known as Her Ladyship’s 
Walk, flanking the bronze tablet 
which began, ‘A garden is a 
lovesome thing...” 


‘always kept a bagman up his 
sleeve,’ but no one claimed to have 
seen him turn one down. In any 
case the Committee decided to give 
him one more season, and wrote 
regretfully to the hearty young 
baronet with the lovely wife whom 
they had been keeping on ice for 
some months as John’s successor. 
Even if Sir Adrian had never hunted 
hounds before he was obviously a 
better bet socially than the surly 
varmint-catching recluse who in- 
habited the Kennels; but perhaps 
after next season... 

The point-to-point that year was 
late, in mid-April. At the farmers’ 
and keepers’ luncheon which pre- 
ceded it, the Committee, who had 
always gathered at the high table 
(like ‘a lot of old blackcocks at the 
lek’ as someone put it), now found 
themselves scattered abroad among 
the farming and gamekeeping fra- 
ternity, and forced to make con- 
versation with semi-literate strangers 
as they ate. John Mandible himself, 
sandwiched between a _ hunting 
farmer and the Chairman of the 
Hunt Committee, to everyone’s 
amazement discarded his gruff taci- 
turnity of manner and made a 
short but model speech. He briefly 
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welcomed them and thanked every- 
body who had helped his hounds to 
kill a record total of foxes, and 
wished that more of the helpers 
had been able to be present. (He 
had had a blood-row over certain 
invitations with Major Plum-Warne.) 
Then he told them the story of the 
Bishop and the earth-stopper (it 
was a new one, then), which caused 
a loud roar of mirth. ‘“‘ Of course,” 
he went on, “I’m like the Bishop. 
I can’t really expect any of you 
gentlemen, especially those of you 
who are gamekeepers, to tolerate a 
fox, especially on a partridge beat, 
just for a lot of blighters like myself 
and my Committee to hunt. . . .” 
There was a gasp of astonishment 
from almost every poultry-farmer 
and gamekeeper present, and then 
dead silence. John had the whole 
tent listening. “ But,” he went on, 
“TI would venture to say this to 
you... .” He said it quietly for 


John spent his second summer 
much as he had spent the first. It 
was easier now, and if farmers and 
Keepers were being worried by a 
litter, they knew they could count 
on the Master to do something 
practical about it, whether it was in 
strict accordance with the ethics 
of fox-hunting or not. In fact, 
Mr Joybell, the local organiser of 
A.A.F.S.1.B. (the Association for 
the Abolition of Field Sports Involv- 
ing Bloodshed), felt there must be 
something more than ordinarily 


nearly seven minutes and concluded, 
“That’s all, gentlemen, and I’m 
sorry to have kept you so long. If 
any of you do find that you can 
manage to keep a fox, or a litter, 
for me on some part of your farms 
and beats where they won’t do too 
much damage ll make you a promise! 
If I don’t give ’em the works when 
my hounds come, you can shoot any 
fox which survives and invite me 
round to eat it at your house! And 
now, let’s go and enjoy ourselves.” 

The Harkshire farming com- 
munity, strutting out of the marquee 
into the sunshine before the first 
race, was quite sure that John 
Mandible was the sort of Master 
they had wanted for years and that 
there would always be a ‘ varx’ for 
him. One enthusiast who was also 
a churchwarden was heard to say 
that he wished ‘our parson could 
learn to preach as good a sarmon 
in seven minutes.’ 


sinister about a Master who was so 
popular with the country folk. Either 
he was importing foxes or he was 
using methods which must be ex- 
posed. By accident he discovered 
that John was interested in a litter 
of cubs in a quarry close to the 
river below the kennels. He dis- 
guised himself as a fisherman for 
one evening; for fishing did not 
seem to be a Field Sport Involving 
Bloodshed and you could hang about 
for hours doing nothing. Unfor- 
tunately Mr Joybell, while making a 
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more or less token cast with his 
borrowed fly-rod, had the misfortune 
to hook himself in the lobe of the 
right ear with a Green Drake. It 
was uncommonly painful and he 
was quite unable to do anything 
about it. He realised then that 
fishing could be a Field Sport 
Involving Bloodshed, and even tor- 
ture. Somehow or other, John 
Mandible, sitting on the swell of 
the down above the quarry with 
his field-glasses, spotted that the 
fisherman below him was in trouble. 
To Mr Joybell’s mingled relief and 
chagrin he came along the river 
bank. “Bad luck, sir,” he said 
as he took in the situation. “‘ Must 
hurt like hell. Can I help?” He 
cut the gut and looked at the 
embedded hook. “I think you'd 
better come along to my house.” 


Five minutes later Mr Joybell, 
who disbelieved in medicine and 
surgery and thought highly of faith- 


healing, found himself emerging 
from an ancient jeep in the very 
heart and centre of Bloodsportsman- 
ship, surrounded by baying hounds, 
yapping terriers and whickering 
horses. He felt like an early Christian 
in a Roman arena. John led him 
indoors, sat him down, and gave 
him the sort of whisky which Mrs 
Joybell would have regarded as 
morally and physically far worse 
than capital punishment or the 
atom bomb. 

“IT won’t hurt you more than I 
can help,” said the arch-torturer of 
innocent foxes. With surprising 
tenderness and delicacy he sawed 
off the shank of the hook with a 


tiny file, while Bridie O’Callahan 
bathed the blood away with warm 
water and said, “ The Lord save 
us,” at intervals. ‘“‘ I’m afraid the 
barb is beyond me,” said John, 
fingering the ear. “ Do you mind if 
I ring up Dr Stranger ?” 

Mr Joybell, with the treble whisky 
still pulsing in his head, could hear 
a very loud reverberation down the 
vulcanite and then the Master said, 
“Doc? Ive a gentleman here 
who’s been in trouble with a fish- 
hook. I’m afraid of hurting him. 
Can you help if I bring him 
round ?” 

Mr Joybell could not fail to hear 
the stentorian reply. “‘ Ear, is it? 
Must ha’ been casting all cock-eyed. 
Bring him along. I’ve got the very 
weapon. He won’t know a thing.” 

A few minutes later they entered 
the surgery. Dr Stranger was a 
vast, bluff, purple-faced man whom 
Mr Joybell put down at once as an 
active vivisecticnist. He grinned at 
his assistant and said, “ My God, 
look ! a vulpicide bringin’ a piscicide 
to judgment! Come on in, the 
dead and the dying! That’s the 
worst of these bloodsports. But it 
won't hurt you, Mr—er—wot’syer- 
name.” He examined the remains 
of the hook. “ Never gone in for 
fishin’ meself. Cruel, I always 
thought it! Fancy racin’ up and 
down the river with one of those 
things in your glottis. And dyin’ of 
asphyxia if you do get landed. 
Awful! Have a sherry, mister? 
Go on! You'll need it before I’ve 
finished with you.” 

Mr Joybell, at bay between a fox- 
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torturer and a vivisectionist, gulped 
down what was given him without 
question. His head was in a whirl. 
Dr Stranger bent over him with an 
instrument. ‘ Look sideways at the 
window,” he said. His assistant 
placed a firm hand on Mr Joybell’s 
head as the latter nerved himself 
for the prick of the hypodermic 
needle with its blessed anesthesia. 
Perhaps alcohol had clouded his 
senses. There was a rending jerk 
which seemed to tear his ear from 
his skull, a rush of blood and a 
voice said, “‘O.K. All out! That’s 
what a fish feels every time you 
piscicides catch one. Let it bloody 
well bleed. Pain’s a wonderful 


thing to improve the heart action. 
Would you like me to punch the 
other lobe, so as you can wear 
ear-rings ? ” 

John Mandible’s voice put in 


quietly, “ Multiply that agony by 
a million, Mr Joybell, and you'll 
know what a fox feels like in a 
trap. I reckon our hunting methods 
are fairly humane by comparison 
with—er—other methods.” 

When Mr Joybell had been 
bandaged, John Mandible drove 
him home gently and disembarked 
him at his door to make the necessary 
explanations to his wife, in an aroma 
of wine, whisky and blood, which 
somehow did not seem to go with 
faith-healing. 

When this incident was over, 
John put in a good deal of time 
with the commandants of the 
numerous cantonments, aerodromes, 
training- camps and _ instructional 
schools devoted to this and that 


form of improbable warfare which 
covered a large acreage of the sur- 
rounding countryside. He was 
always accompanied by his two 
terriers, whose knowledge of the 
vulpine underworld was vast and 
whose perceptions were more acute 
than any mine-detector. With them 
he emptied and then obliterated a 
number of earths and other ‘ habita- 
tions’ whose occupants had for 
some seasons battened on the over- 
flowing swill-tubs which are the 
mark of a rationed soldiery. For 
years foxes had ‘refuged them- 


’ selves’ on a hunting-day behind 


the barriers of these establishments 
as a matter of course. When they 
did, the Field galloped wildly for 
several miles round the perimeter 
while their Huntsman suffered the 
supreme indignity of being searched 
for matches, cigarettes, bombs and 
contraband by a security policeman 
before he was allowed inside to 
look for his hounds. John Mandible 
was not one to suffer this gladly. 
By means of reynardine, terriers 
and other deterrents, he saw to it 
that if human beings were denied 
access to these military establish- 
ments without passes, foxes were 
also. 

His second year was not such a 
record-breaking season as his first ; 
for there were not quite so many 
foxes and the easy ones had been 
already eliminated. But John was 
not beyond surprising his followers. 
There was the day when they hunted 
a fox from Three Lanes End into 
Wackenham Holt. “ Stop ’em, Tim,” 
John shouted to his Irish henchman 
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as hounds hesitated at the wall. 
“ Put ’em back to me.” 

Tim galloped and cracked and 
rated. ‘“ What ails you, Master?” 
he said incredulously a few minutes 
later. “I seen him going in there, 
and he crawling. He wasn’t the 
length of me harse ahead.” 

“Never mind, Tim. That’s the 
young dog-fox I let out of a trap 
in Cheppards a fortnight ago. He’s 
sore yet in his near fore. He'll be 
better in a fortnight’s time.” The 
Field were convinced that John was 
slightly mad on these occasions. 

He knew a high percentage of 
his fox population by sight. But 
what came to be known as ‘the 
little bat-eared vixen’ had only 


come to John’s notice one afternoon 
in late January in his first season. 
She emerged from a tiny fir planta- 


tion on a slope behind Goathill 
Farm, followed in quick succession 
by no less than seven large dog- 
foxes which scattered in all direc- 
tions, taking the hounds with them. 
By the time they were stopped and 
rounded up it was found that five 
couple had gone on to Eweleaze, 
though nobody seemed quite sure 
what they were hunting. But scent 
was good and gradually the hunt 
staff and the body of the pack 
caught up. Three-quarters of an 
hour later they were running hard 
into the dense wood known as 
Bramble Bottom. John, still too 
far behind as they entered the 
trees, was conscious that the savage 
chorus swelled suddenly and changed 
and then died away completely. He 
looked at his watch. “ Forty-seven 


minutes,” he muttered, “and a 
six-mile point if it’s a yard.” 

It was a very muddy and 
bedraggled fox which he and Tim 
eventually recovered from the steam- 
ing hounds, clustered on the edge 
of the swampy ditch that drained 
Bramble Bottom. 

“Glory be, Master,” said Tim, 
“if it wasn’t the little vixen we 
were hunting after all! Sure, it 
was seven to one against with all 
those bloody dog-foxes in it beside 
her.” 

“ We've killed a vixen,” said John, 
“but I thought the Goathill one I 
saw had bat-ears.” He was still 
puzzled. 

John motored over to Goathill 
Farm next morning to see old Tom 
Melcombe. ‘“‘ Well, Mr Melcombe,” 
he said, “ you gave us a wonderful 
hunt yesterday—nearly fifty minutes 
to Bramble Bottom. Pity we killed 
her. She was a good ’un.” 

The old man smiled. “ You 
didn’t kill she, Master,” he said. 
““She’s there now. When it was 
getting dark, I thought, ‘ My little 
varx’ll be home before long.’ So I 
put some straw under a bush and 
made a sort of an undebrella for 
her against the rain, and I hadn’t 
finished more than five minutes 
when I zee’d her comin’ over the 
hill, And she curled up in the 
undebrella like a darg.” 

“You mean she’s there now?” 
said John. “ Then we did change 
right at the end! I half thought 
we had, but she was so wet and 
muddy when we got there I couldn’t 
be sure.” 
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The old man led him to the 
back of his stackyard and pointed 
across the gully to the little wooded 
slope. “‘ You can zee the straw I 
put down,” he said, “and she was 
there this morning. There was two- 
three dog-varxes barking about last 
night. Bat-ears she has, you can’t 
mistake she. She was born on my 
varm. I knows she well.” 

John, too, came to know the ‘ bat- 
eared vixen’ well, for she was only 
a mile or so from the kennels and 
he spent some time in the summer 
watching her with her cubs. But 
when he drew Goathill before Christ- 
mas there were only two dog-foxes 
there. The little vixen had gone. 
Tom Melcombe said she ‘hadn’t 
come home’ one morning. Both 
he and John assumed that she had 
met a Keeper’s gun or a gin or had 
‘ picked up something.’ 


A month later came the heavy 
snow and frost which stopped hunt- 
ing for three weeks. Most fox- 
hunters would have cursed and 


stayed at home in idleness. John 
in his jeep did twenty-five miles a 
day studying fox-tracks in the snow. 
It enabled him to detect three 
‘tree-foxes’ as well as several of 
what he called ‘the garbage-bin 
foxes’ who haunted the outskirts 
of villages and cantonments where 
no huntsman would normally have 
drawn. Then came the local farmers’ 
dinner in Furzechester. It was still 
freezing hard, a brilliant steely-blue 
night of stars and snow, when John, 
after replying amid acclamation to 
the toast of ‘ Fox-hunting,’ said 


good-bye to his hosts and motored 
home in the kennel- van which 
Patrick O’Callahan, his groom, had 
brought to meet him. Twenty 
minutes later the van was lying 
upside down below the slope of 
Gipsies’ Corner and John was dead 
beneath it. 

They buried John quietly and 
the county said “Pity! he must 
have been beating it up with all 
those farmers.” The coroner’s jury 
said ‘death by misadventure.’ But 
wheu Patrick O’Callahan came out 
of hospital his wife said, “ I suppose 
you were drunk, the pair of you.” 

** Indeed I was not,” said Patrick 
O’Callahan, “nor yet the Master 
neither. *Twas a fox.” 

“A fox?” 

“A vixen. We came round the 
corner not fast at all, and the Master 
was as sober as meself, and there 
she was just crossing the road 
twenty yards ahead. She stopped 
to look at us. ‘Begob,’ says the 
Master, ‘ that’s my bat-eared vixen 
from Goathill. I thought she was 
dead. And look, she’s near whelpin ! ’ 
And he trod on his brakes and 
swerved to miss her, and the next 
I knew we was down the bloody 
bank with our wheels in the air 
and petrol running all over me 
face, God rest his soul.” 

But nobody else in the county, 
except perhaps old Tom Melcombe 
of Goathill, would have really believed 
that John Mandible, that single- 
minded vulpicide, had met his own 
end while trying to avoid killing 
a fox. 





I WAS GUERILLA 


BY DOROTHEA JOBLIN 


As our American freighter cleaves 
through the still aquamarine waters 
of Manila, Corregidor frowns down 
upon us, along her spine the 
skeletons of bombed-out American 
Army buildings—on our left tower 
the forest-clad heights of Bataan. 
All round us, growing out of the 
water, are strange marine growths 
—the masts of many sunken ships. 
The Filipinos have well developed 
the mafiana philosophy, so the ships 
lie on in their harbour beds. 

Still far from the wharf we stop, 
and a steamer—following in our 
wake—overtakes us. Suddenly she 
halts, curves round away from us 
and hastily makes out of the har- 
bour. We ask the First Mate if 
our ship has B.O. 

“ We're carrying dangerous cargo,” 
he announces briefly. 

Good heavens! what have we 
been sitting, all innocent, on top of ? 

A lighter comes alongside towing 
rafts. We eye, with shocked dis- 
approval, huge barrels being hoisted 
out of our hold and placed on the 
rafts. Two days later, when we 
leave Manila, we take once more 
unto our bosom these explosive 
adders. 

It is not in the cities that you 
really get to know the people of a 
country. In Manila we were given 


a wonderful time by English friends 
living high, wide and handsome 
among the sumptuous clubs, but it 
was when our American freighter 
left Manila, and, threading her way 
through magic islands, picked up 
cargo in the outposts, that we really 
got to know the Filipino people. 
Even at that, I have since learned 
from my reading and from people 
who have been there, that the people 
of the north are as chalk to cheese 
from the people of Southern Luzon 
—Cebu—Mindanao. Thus, I speak 
of the people as I found them in 
these fascinating parts. 


We come first to Dumagete, in 
the island of Negros—brown Malayan 
houses scattered along a palm-fringed 
shore—a modified type of fishing- 
trap set in the surf. Brown boys 
ride horses into the sea among the 
splashing bathers, and lazy laughter 
echoes along the shore. 

The state of the wharves is all 
East. They give the impression of 
being tied together with string. At 
Dumagete we edge gingerly in to 
the absurd jetty and tie up along- 
side. Round our feet there is a 
perfect clutter of important little 
inter-island boats fussing in and out. 
The Don Mariano bustles in from 
Cebu, roaring like a lion. Her decks 
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are crammed with passengers, all 
clutching under their arms bundles : 
rolls of matting, pots and pans, 
fighting-cocks, children. The lower 
deck is piled high with cargo: bar- 
rels of Caltex, tins of benzine, crates 
of soft drinks, sacks of unpolished 
rice. . . . As soon as she gets along- 
side, the Don Mariano runs a couple 
of planks down on to the wharf. 
The passengers gallop over the cargo, 
dragging with them their possessions, 
and stream down. 

The almost naked coolies then, 
with considerable despatch, unload 
Don Mariano by hand, or rather on 
head. 

“ Hist,” says the Captain in our 
ear, “don’t let them hear you call 
them coolies. They are longshore- 
men—and touchy about it! ” 

Don Mariano has not yet girded 
up her loins before Donna Rosiano 
and Don Sulpicio are edging her 
out of the way. A busy port and all ! 
Donna Rosiano’s decks are packed 
with carabao with wide-spreading 
horns and forward-thrusting heads. 
These water-buffalo, which are all- 
purpose beasts in the Philippines, 
obliging!'y lumber down the planks 
and mooch off along the wharf. 
Tearing after them, on the heads of 
their owners, comes their commis- 
sariat—bundles of long sugar-beet 
grass. 

There is one odd point about 
these high-sounding Spanish craft : 
you do not have to look very closely 
to see that they are converted U.S. 
Army landing-craft. In fact, the old 
army signs still show through the 
paint. One family, Mum, Dad and 


the kids sweep haughtily by in an 
assault-craft. It is not everyone 
who can own a private yacht. The 
Filipinos lost practically all their 
shipping during the war, so naturally 
they replaced it with what was to 
hand. 

Miss Shipton, Lilly and I, the 
only passengers, waste no time in 
getting ourselves ashore. Miss Ship- 
ton is American. She certainly did 
not admit to seventy-seven, but the 
Captain slyly informed us that that 
was her age. Her resemblance to a 
frivolous Queen Victoria gave her a 
nostalgic English bias. 

We can see, waiting patiently at 
the wharf entrance, those tiny pony- 
carts we had noticed in Manila. 
We should ‘just larv-a-ride in one 
of those cute little caratellas.’ In 
Manila we had not dared to upset 
the decorum of our friends by doing 
any such raffish thing. 

A gentle brown man had come 
aboard to collect our laundry. He 
believed in running a few side-lines 
as well. He said he would act as 
our guide on shore. How easy was 
life made for us ! 

We get off happily down the 
wharf with our new-found escort. 
Thudding feet pursue us. Turning, 
we see Sunday, our bedroom steward, 
coming atic: 5 ot the double. Sun- 
day is a Filipino, and looks after 
us like mother and father. I call 


him Man Friday, Lilly compromises 
with Week-end. 

“ The Pilot say,” pants Sunday, 
“you are not to go with that man 
. . » he is Rogue.” 

A somewhat delicate situation. We 
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can hardly toss such an accusation 
in our guide’s face. He refuses to 
become unhitched; so, bowing to 
the inevitable, we take him along. 

All four of us pack into the seats 
that run sideways along the back 
of the little caratella. To our sur- 
prise the tiny horse is not im- 
mediately lifted high into the air 
but starts to jog forward. My knees 
are locked with those of the Rogue, 
as the teeth of two combs. 

We walk, delighted, in the markets. 
The stalls are piled high with coco- 
nuts, bananas, tall Mexican straw- 
hats, woven baskets and slippers. We 
touch with covetous fingers the lovely 
pina-cloth national dresses, with their 
flamboyant puff sleeves. Everywhere 
are men carrying scrawny, gangly- 
legged roosters, stopping in groups 
to talk and exchange money. 

“ There is a cock-fight this after- 
noon,” says the Rogue. “I will 
take you.” Ah well! when in 
Rome. ... 

When we get back to the ship 
for lunch, we find that Sparks has 
made arrangements to take us visit- 
ing his American friends at the big 
University not far from the wharf. 
Sparks is young, with the melting 
eyes of a gazelle. The same could 
not be said for the Bo’sun ; he looks 
as though hewn from the bowels of 
the earth with a pick-axe. 

“Sparks is a real Romeo,” the 
Bo’sun warns us. “ He’s no sooner 
sat down in a dance-hall than he 
has a girl on his knee.” 

We arrange to meet this Romeo 
after the cock-fight. The Rogue in 
the meantime sweeps Lilly and me 


off in a taxi, speeding between the 
coconut-trees and the nipa-palm 
houses-on-stilts. It is easy to locate 
the cock-fight. It is surrounded by 
a great concentration of caratella 
patiently waiting—little horses’ heads 
drooping. 

We leave this parking place and 
walk within the perimeter of the 
arena. The arena proper is a small 
stand at the heart of a surrounding 
sea of kindred gambling going on 
under thatched-roofed open-sided 
shelters. There are cards, dice and 
a game that looks like roulette with 
money piled on numbers. Each 
game is enclosed by a circle of 
devotees. For those who faint by 
the way there are stalls of food 
and drink. This is the Sabbath, 
but it is no day of rest in the 
Philippines. 

All around, tied to struts, to stays, 
to sticks in the ground, are the con- 
testants. The gangling birds peck 
placidly round their feet, flap their 
wings and crow. Their chorus gives 
to the sunlit scene a falsely peaceful, 
domestic aura. 

We come to the heart of the 
matter, bamboo gates barring our 
way to the arena itself. The gate- 
keeper welcomes us in, asking us 
please to take photographs, and will 
accept no payment. Not so the 
Rogue ; his way is barred by what 
amounts to a flaming sword. This, 
think we disloyally, is where we 
get quit of him. But not so. The 
Rogue meekly pays to remain faith- 
ful at our side. 

Inside, bamboo palisades surround 
an area of earth floor splattered with 
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ominous dark stains. From this, 
tiered seats lead upwards to a 
thatched roof. We are enclosed by 
tattered matting walls. The dazz- 
ling sunlight pierces the dark interior 
in splodges through the gaps, and 
lights up the rings of intent dark 
faces. 

“There is a sailor from your 
ship,” says the Rogue. We turn 
and the sailor comes down a few 
steps and crouches above us. He 
says he has come to make some 
money. What do we fancy? We 
have not had time to study form 
yet, we reply. 

Two contestants are brought into 
the ring. Each is held, legs dangling, 
by its owner, and on to the right 
spur of each is strapped a long cruel 
steel blade. The owners place their 
birds in the dust, and they stand 
about tamely—irritably pecking at 
their blades. 

A referee starts calling for bets. 
The Filipinos are galvanised to 
action. They call names, they thrust 
paper pesos through the barricade. 
Some fall to the earth floor. I 
can see no records being kept, 
no tickets, but apparently all is in 
order. 

Then the owners set the cocks 
at each other, with a few false starts, 
to demonstrate their spirit. They 
strain towards each other and their 
neck-feathers fluff out like feather 
boas. The owners carry them round, 
and let the betters feel them through 
the barricade. Our sailor tosses 
down a wad of notes. All this 
mounting tension ends in anti- 
climax. The referee announces that 


there has not been enough money 
placed and the fight is off. 

Two more contestants enter the 
ring, and the whole process is gone 
through again. All the audience 
turn round and warn us to be ready 
to take photographs. This time 
there is enough money and suddenly 
the fight is on. 

The released birds, neck-feathers 
standing out like Tudor ruffs, fly 
up into the air. They come up 
against each other in two vertical 
streaks. Each trying to get on top, 
they slash downwards with their 
cruel blades. The crowd yell like 
demons possessed. Slash, slash. . . 
and the bird beneath is disem- 
bowelled. His entrails trailing, he 
flops grotesquely across the arena 
until he brings up in a huddle by 
the palisade. He lies there uncom- 
plaining, and no one goes to put 
him out of his pain. No more than 
a minute could have elapsed since 
the beginning of the fight. 

Shrugging, the sailor signals to 
us that he has lost. Feeling sick, 
but resolutely determined not to 
depart too soon, we decide to lay a 
bet ourselves. The audience, who 
seem by a kind of telepathy to know 
what is going on, turn round and 
take a keen interest in our plans. 
We eye the next contestants earnestly. 
We are not prepared to feel them. 

I have only the faintest clues about 
form in horse-racing, being dragged 
along in the wake of enthusiasts. 
But at such a so-called sport as 
cock-fighting we are indeed clue- 
less. We choose one for his fine 
cascading tail. Such a tail as that, 
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we feel, can never be laid in the 
dust. 

We shut our eyes as the hideous 
minute is unleashed again. When 
we open them our fine tail is trailing 
woefully against the far stockade. 
His scrawny opponent is standing 
peacefully at the ring centre—back- 
pecking at his victorious blade. 

Our neighbours turn round and 
commiserate with us. Our sailor 
looks woebegone. The tail has let 
him down also. We try to dissuade 
him from going further, but he is a 
lost soul. 

We depart. We have seen cock- 
fighting, but never no mo’ ! 

When we get back to the wharf- 
gates Sparks and Miss Shipton are 
waiting for us. Miss Shipton is 


wearing, on the side of her head, 
a rakish beret, which gives her the 


appearance of a cosy-covered tea- 
pot with a leg coming out at each 
corner and its lid slipping off. She 
decides that her little feet are killing 
her, and if we are determined to 
walk to the University, she will 
follow us in one of those cute little 
caratellas. 

It does not prove so easy to 
‘follow.’ Queen Victoria (modern 
version) in her carriage, finding her- 
self far ahead, orders the driver to 
pull off into a side-road and wait 
until we go by. Lilly, Sparks and 
I are decorously walking down the 
road when a long black car draws 
up beside us. It is packed to over- 
flowing with gay little women. 

“ Get in, get in,” they cry. 

We have hardly time to draw 
breath before we are somehow hauled 


in, and Sparks, true to form, has a 
little Filipino woman on his knee. 
We zoom off down the road, every- 
one chattering like excited parakeets. 
Sparks appears to be in an erotic 
daze, and nobody heeds our repeated 
cries— 

“But Miss Shipton! .. 
about Miss Shipton ?” 

These are Feliciana, the wife of 
Dr Ruperto, Mrs Gonzalez, Mrs 
Rosina, Mrs Francisca Matta and 
Mrs Francisca De Leon. They 
meet every Sunday afternoon at each 
others’ houses for tea, while their 
husbands play Mah Jongg. In 
Dumagete, when a ship is in, one 
goes down to visit it as in the mid- 
west one goes down to see the trains 
go by. So just for the fun of it 
they had all piled into the car and 
gone down to the wharf. And what 
did they find? Sparks, with his 
gazelle eyes, walking along the road. 
Those eyes are already turning slyly 
upon Rabelita, the Rupertos’ demure 
sloe-eyed little daughter, who drives 
the car. 

We catch a glimpse down the 
road of a caratella following in our 
wake, its driver standing up in his 
seat and driving like Jehu. 

“But what of Miss Shipton?” 
At last, faintly, we are able to make 
ourselves heard. More gales of 
merriment. 

“T shall get out and wait for 
her,” cries Mrs Ruperto, tumbling 
out of the car. 

And what of Miss Shipton? She 
had been sitting regally in her car- 
riage, awaiting our arrival at the 
road end, when to her horror she 


. what 
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had seen us zooming by in the big 
black car. But Miss Shipton was 
not a Daughter of the Revolution 
for nothing. She sprang into action. 

“ Quick, follow that car,” she 
ordered, in the best cinema tradition. 

The driver also was a picture fan. 
He had probably just seen ‘ Quo 
Vadis.’ Standing up in his seat, he 
lashed his chariot-horse until it ex- 
tended its tiny self like an unleashed 
greyhound. Miss Shipton’s ready 
sympathy was immediately switched 
to the little horse. 

“Oh my goodness,” she cried. 
“That po’ little horse. If it doesn’t 
drarp dead. . . . You just starp that 
—you brute you. Oh my goodness 
gracious . . .” Her short arms were 
flailing in expostulation, to match 
the flailing whip. 

It is at this point that the laughing 
Mrs Ruperto crashes in upon her. 


“Oh my goodness. Am I glad to 


see you... that terr’ble man... 
that po’ little horse. . . .” 

We are already ensconsed in Mrs 
Ruperto’s open-fronted house, when 
the little horse, still on its feet, 
drives up. Miss Shipton is in ‘ full 
cry.’ 

“Oh my goodness, if this isn’t 
the loveliest surprise! What a cute 
little house! Thatterr’ble man... 
that po’ little horse. . . .” 

What gay little women they are! 
Some of them have Spanish blood, 
as can be seen by their flashing eyes ; 
some speak Spanish, and all have 
Spanish names. When the Spaniards 
occupied their land the Filipinos 
were Mohammedans, and had no 
surnames. So the Spaniards added 


Spanish names when they gave them 
their Catholic faith. 

They feed us on coconut cakes 
baked in banana leaves—which we 
have to ‘dunk’ in tiny cups of 
thick chocolate—paper-thin pastry, 
and a sweet-sour rice mixed with 
molasses. 

For the rest of our visit these 
little pirates took us over. We paid 
off the Rogue, and told him we would 
need him no more. He looked as 
though we had hung a mantle of 
sorrow round his bowed shoulders. 
Poor Rogue, he had done well by 
us after all. 

These were all educated women, 
very vivacious—with a lively interest 
in the outside world. Rabelita had 
been studying in Manila, and had 
good degrees in music and art. But 
now they seemed to be left dangling. 
She did not know quite what she 
would do with them. 

One day they drove us out to the 
sugar mills at Central Bais. Here, Dr 
Ruperto was rather diffident in the 
presence of medical people from 
other lands, and apologetic about 
his lack of patients. We considered 
this a matter for congratulation, and 
it gave Dr Ruperto leisure to serve 
us a gay tea-party in one of the 
empty wards. 

He called my bluff and agreed to 
pierce my ears, and Lilly lined up 
too. We were startled to find that 
the operation, instead of taking place 
in the sterile fastness of the theatre, 
was to be light entertainment over 
the tea-cups, laid on for the guests. 
Sparks took flashlight photographs 
of the proceedings. Since there was 
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no anesthetic, and it was unex- 
pectedly painful, that was one time 
I made no effort to look my best. 
Lilly, who is a nurse, said the 
technique used was excellent. 
When we left, Dr Ruperto downed 
tools and came too. He was not 
going to be left out of the fun. 
That evening was our last in 
Dumagete. We had asked our little 
hostesses to come and visit us on 
board. Enthusiastically they ac- 
cepted. They gathered up friends 
and relatives on the way, so that we 
were startled by the number of our 
guests. Like a flock of inquisitive 


magpies they scattered all over the 
ship. Sparks was in his element— 
he had not knees enough to cope— 
and Sunday was vastly pleased with 
us for entertaining his people. He 
rushed about excitedly bestowing 


upon them matches and cigarettes 
from the ship’s store. 

But the First Mate was a sour- 
puss if ever there was one. We 
used to say of him that he must 
have pnee_been bitten by a pas- 
senger, and it had given him a 
complex. He was barely civil to 
us. Pulling on ropes, viciously tying 
knots, he spat out of the side of his 
mouth— 

“You'd better tell your friends 
to leave the ship if they don’t want 
to find themselves in Legaspi.” 

We had now got used to finding 
that, at each outpost, as soon as 
the gangway was down, we were 
invaded by a large number of officials. 
These gentlemen lived happily with 
us during our stay in port, eating 
heartily of the good American food, 


sleeping it off in our deck-chairs, 
and reluctantly leaving the ship 
at the last possible moment, their 
pockets bulging with good American 
cigarettes. 

The Captain shrugged: “ It’s just 
one of those things, there’s sure a 
rush for the job of Customs Officer 
in these parts ! ” 

The wharf at Legaspi appeared 
entirely home-made. It consisted 
of bamboo poles lashed together. 
The end of the jetty rose abruptly 
into a kind of platform. Our ship 
edged gingerly in, and planted her 
stern end-on to the pier. This 
brought the platform about ten feet 
from the after-deck. Two planks 
were then run from the deck to this 
platform—and hey presto! there 
was our gangway. Loading began 
forthwith. ‘ Longshoremen,’ each 
with a sack of copra balanced on 
his head, started running in an end- 
less chain from the wharf sheds. 
Along the wharf they ran, up steps 
on to the platform, up one plank, 
along the deck on the port side, 
past the hold where they tipped 
in their sacks, then, never slackening 
pace, along the starboard side and 
down the other plank. At the head 
of the plank a tally-clerk handed 
each man a stick as he came past. 
At the end of the day the men 
changed their sticks for pesos. 

One of our ‘ guests’ remarked at 
lunch, between mouthfuls, that the 
Filipinos were the hardest working 
and the laziest people in the world. 

“They run all day like you see, 
with the heavy sacks, and in the end 
are too lazy to go down the road to 
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get the proper exchange for their 
sticks, but give them to the rogue 
money-changer who comes aboard ; 
or they start gambling with them.” 
Miss Shipton and I decided to 
go ashore, and Sunday volunteered 
to be our guide. He appeared, 
resplendent for the occasion, in a 
huge straw-hat. The American crew 
were full of ribaldry on how we 
were to walk those planks, but far 
from full of help. The Third Mate 
finally proved himself the only gentle- 
man among them by breaking into 
the endless chain on the down- 
plank, on one side of which there 
was a crude hand-rail. He stood 


like brave Horatius at the bridge- 
head, barring the way, while the 
yelling coolies—baulked of at least 
three minutes of running-time— 
banked up behind him. We had 
barely tottered as far as the wharf, 


when he went down before them. 
They leapt over his shoulders and 
between his legs, they came stream- 
ing down upon us. 

Loose boards were laid across the 
bamboo poles to form the wharf— 
and when I say loose I mean loose. 
The thudding feet of the coolies 
opened yawning gaps at our feet, 
through which, trembling, we gazed 
at the ocean. 

Sunday proved a perfect pouter- 
pigeon of a guide. He strutted 
through the tumble-down streets of 
Legaspi puffed twice his usual size 
with importance. Legaspi seemed 
a shoddy cousin to Dumagete, with 
the shops full of gimcrack Ameri- 
can goods. It was the only place 
in the Philippines in which I saw 


beggars. When I went off exploring 
by myself, a jeering crowd followed 
calling “‘ American-o—American-o.” 

A bus swung by. The passengers 
all craned out to peer at me, and 
the bus-driver stopped. 

“Get in, get in,” he cried hos- 
pitably. He seemed to indicate that 
my road would be his road. 

Surprisingly, Sunday dug up a 
taxi for us, and we went driving 
into the lovely countryside. We 
found it very like Java—with the 
banana plantations, rich red soil, and 
rice-fields—but not so thickly popu- 
lated. There were ruins of Spanish 
missions, and many American-style 
schools. 

The Filipinos seem in some re- 
spects a sorely tried people. What 
is not destroyed by volcanic eruption 
or war is destroyed by tornado. 
They expect at least two a year, and 
our taxi-driver described how the 
people just take cover on the ground 
until it is over, and then set to and 
rebuild their houses. One thing, 
with their light nipa-palm structures, 
they are ‘easy-go-easy build up 
again.’ 

Sunday was most indignant with 
the taxi-man for poaching on his 
preserves. Although his English was 
much inferior, he insisted on inter- 
preting for us everything the taxi- 
man said. 

“ Uncle Sam,” said Sunday, “ built 
much schools before he go.... 
Uncle Sam teach much things.” He 
wagged his head knowingly. Living 
in an American ship, he was not 
sure to which side of the fence he 
belonged. 
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“ The dirt very good,” said Sun- 
day, pointing at the red soil. 

“ He having good time—he glad,” 
Sunday was pointing at some carabao 
wallowing in a mud-hole ; just their 
noses and their spreading horns 
showing. We were delighted to see, 
for the first time, a carabao calf. 
It had long hair and looked quite 
sweet. The same could certainly 
not be said for its shiny-skinned 
parents. 

The return journey up the planks 
was even worse than the coming 
down. As we flatly refused to go 
with the tide of coolies up the rail- 
less plank, we had to go against 
the tide on the other. It was a 
nightmare only retrieved from dis- 
aster by the hauling of many dirty 
brown hands. 

At dinner the Captain roared with 
ungallant laughter. 

“I hear,” he hooted, “‘ that Miss 
Shipton had to carry you up on 
her shoulders.” 


On the evening we dropped anchor 
at Siain the heat was immobilising. 
At the last port we had been strongly 
discouraged from going ashore at 
all—the usual cry ‘ nothing to see.’ 
But we had come to realise that if 
we were not to miss the local colour 
we would have to do our own 
organising. On this first evening 
at Siain, as the last boat-load of 
coolies started for the shore, Lilly 
gave them a friendly wave. Im- 
mediately came back a voice across 
the water, “I want to be your 
lover.” 

Our explosion of laughter they 

Ss 


found infinitely encouraging. They 
departed amid a chorus of cat-calls 
and yells. 

Siain looked very lovely with 
coconut groves stepping down to a 
dreamy, coral shore. It also looked 
infinitely unattainable. 

Next morning we started early 
on our organisation. We woke the 
Customs, asleep in our favourite 
chair. He said it would be very easy 
for us to go ashore. In preparation 
he changed some of our dollars for 
pesos, at an only ‘ moderately’ in- 
creased rate. He said we must take 
the bus to the village of Antimonan. 
That would be ‘ naice’ to see. It 
seemed now that we had but to step 
ashore. 

This was unfoundedly optimistic. 
The Bo’sun pounded into view. 
Impossible, he said, the tide was 
low and no woman could climb on to 
that wharf. Resolutely we descended 
to the lower deck. There we found 
a boatman sprawled somnolent at 
the gangway. He would, he said, 
require five pesos to take us ashore. 
In our indignation we almost forgot 
we were ladies. 

The Captain, leaning on the rail, 
rubbed his hands in unco-operative 
glee. “* Having trouble ?” he asked 
with relish. Still chuckling, he 
departed aloft. Fuming, heel-tapping, 
we glared at the shore. 

It was then that our gallant 
champion Slim emerged from some 
inner sanctum. On shore we met 
our sailor Slim on an equal footing, 
but on board he became withdrawn. 
There were ‘ those,’ he said darkly, 
who thought he was trying to better 
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himself. Flouting the watchful eyes 
of ‘ those,’ “‘ What is the trouble ? ” 
he asked. We told him. 

“You just go back to your cabin 
and relax,” said Slim. “I will 
fix it. It is laid down in the regula- 
tions: ‘ means of transport must be 
provided for the crew between ship 
and shore.’ ” 

As we returned to our cabins we 
caught a glimpse of Slim, reinforced 
by other stalwarts, standing rock- 
like outside the Captain’s door. 

In a strangely short time, Sunday 
was beaming in his motherly way 
before us. 

“You go down pleass—all is fix.” 

The Captain was below, looking 
pompous. “I have made arrange- 
ments for a boat to take you ashore,” 
he said virtuously. Yea, verily, 
America is a true democracy, with 
its roots sunk in rock foundations. 

The transformed boatman was 
now eager to take us for nothing. 
Getting aboard his ancient launch 
was in itself something of a feat. 
It connected with the gangway only 
spasmodically, and its deck was a 
mere ledge running round a tiny 
cabin. Slim nursed us tenderly on to 
this ledge and into the cabin, where 
we crouched beside the driver. 

When we arrived at what was 
left of the wharf the tide was low 
indeed. Our small craft rocked 
violently in the eddies far, far below 
the broken understructure. The 
boatmen held fast to a swaying pile. 
Lilly studied the layout calmly and 
then, like a mountain-goat returning 
to its lair, placed her feet firmly 
there — there — there — and there. 


Where no woman could possibly 
tread, there she had trod. Her face 
now floated far above me as in some 
remote heaven. 

“It’s quite easy,” she shouted 
down. “Just place your feet there, 
there, and there.” 

I, alas, am no mountain-goat, and 
heights make me dizzy. I had now 
become No. 1 spectacle for the run- 
ning coolies. They actually downed 
sacks and lost running-time the 
better to enjoy the sight. With 
derisive hoots they yelled advice. 
The boatman had his own theories. 
He lured me on to the cabin roof, 
where I knelt on all fours, while the 
boat bucked like a bronco. 

“ Stand up, stand up,” cried the 
boatman gaily. 

The feat he was asking of me was 
worthy of a circus rider—and I ain’t 
no circus rider. Amid outraged 
protests, I crawled miserably to the 
roof edge, and back on to the ledge. 
There was more to hang on to there. 
I looked up at Lilly with despair in 
my heart. 

“It’s no use,” I said, admitting 
defeat. “Ill just have to go back 
to the ship.” 

The coolies were now clamber- 
ing down the understructure, round 
which they wound themselves like 
the tendrils of parasite plants. Many 
dirty brown hands clutched me. 
The boatman, abetted by rearguard 
reinforcements, heaved from behind. 
Eyes tight shut, I seemed to float 
upwards through the air, and I made 
the top to the accompaniment of 
wild cheering. They continued with 
yells and raucous laughter as, very 
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much shaken, we pushed our way 
through them. It is no doubt for- 
tunate that we were unable to under- 
stand their comments. 

“You needn’t have been so free 
with your lovers,” I commented 
caustically to Lilly. “ They'll prob- 
ably be waiting for us when we get 
back.” 

During a quarter-hour wait at the 
roadside we calmed down. At last 
something we judged to be the bus 
hove in sight. It appeared to be a 
truck with wooden seats across it 
and a canvas canopy overhead. It 
was packed with interested pas- 
sengers, and the conductor swung 
himself along the outside from seat 
to seat, as a monkey from branch to 
branch. 

They made room for us on the 
seat behind the driver. Pressed 


upon on all sides, and clinging to 
the seat in front, we rattled off down 
the series of pot-holes that served 
as a road. 


For a while we charged along the 
lovely coral strand, and then, turn- 
ing inland, took to the coconut 
groves. We tilted full speed at 
bridges, which, with a masterly 
economy, consisted of two planks 
laid over cross-beams. Every nut 
and bolt in the ancient vehicle 
groaned its protest. We expected 
to see our spines come jerking 
through our skulls like the cogs of 
a wound jack. I leaned forward. 

“What time does this bus come 
back—return—get back to the ship,” 
I yelled through chattering teeth. 

The driver scratched his head. 
He pondered. I had set him a poser 


indeed. Then his face lit up with 
triumph. 

“From time to time,” he an- 
nounced. 

“ Well,” said Lilly philosophically, 
“it looks as if that ship may or may 
not sail with us on board.” 

Antimonan was like some pocket 
of civilisation left behind in time. 
We wandered through the open 
markets, chatting with the villagers. 
One small woman was brushing 
long straight black hair that fell 
almost to her ankles. While Lilly 
took her photograph, I held her 
in conversation. 

“In America,” I told her, “ you 
would be a famous beauty with 
such hair.” It was no use talking 
to these simple people of any place 
on such an outer limbo as New 
Zealand. 

I have yet to see an odder post 
office than that of Antimonan. It 
looked like a wooden maze, its only 
purpose to baffle the intruder. As 
we were searching for it, we passed 
a house of superior type—there was 
a nicely kept garden, with red roses 
a-bloom. In the open-sided porch 
there seemed some sort of tea-party 
going on. 

The Philippines had certainly had 
a terrible battering during the war. 
Even in this remote spot the lovely 
Spanish church stood sorely maimed. 
We wandered through the broken 
arch of the door and along the aisles 
that lay open to the sky. On the 
backs of the pews were written in 
elegant scrolls the names of the 
owners. 

“ Rodriguez Fernando and Fam- 
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ily,” I read, and then we saw we 
were not alone. The tiniest woman 
I have ever seen was tripping towards 
us. She wore a black lace mantilla, 
thrown over a high hair-comb ; and 
her crisp print dress belonged to 
some bygone era we had never 
known. 

“ Are you from the ship?” she 
cried. “I am Mrs Josepha Estevez. 
Will you visit my home ?” 

We must have appeared to her 
like two mountains from Mars, but 
she had a stout heart. She piloted 
us up steep steps to a narrow room 
whose walls were a myriad little 
doily-covered shelves. Some held 
pot-plants, others were tiny shrines. 

Mrs Estevez was a proud little 
lady. She never did any work, she 
said; only the cooking because she 
liked to. She had a servant, but 
alas, the servant was already down 
at the river doing the washing, so 
she would descend to getting us a 
cool drink herself. As we sipped it, 
daughter Letitia Teresita emerged 
from an inner room. She was elegant 
in tose pink, and her face was pale- 
skinned under her dark piled hair. 

Letitia Teresita yearned very 
greatly beyond her skyline. She 
had sixty pen-friends scattered all 
over the world and it was a full- 
time job keeping up with them. 
We gathered that Letitia Teresita 
had almost left herself on the shelf, 
so little time did she devote to the 
friends nearer at hand. How she 
would like to make it sixty-one with 
a New Zealand pen-friend ! 

Sometimes Letitia Teresita could 
not read the letters that came, but 


she patiently waited, and in time 
the good God always saw to it 
that she found an interpreter. For 
instance (eyeing me fervently) she 
knew at once when she saw me that 
I had been sent to read her the 
German letter that came only two 
weeks ago. 

I could not let the good God 
down. I dug deep into what little 
German I had. I hope my trans- 
lation (free—very) has not perjured 
the soul of some far-distant German. 

Mrs Estevez’s other daughter was 
married to the local Doctor, and 
she whisked us off to visit her also. 
As we walked, she discoursed on 
the ways of the Filipino. She was 
very earnest about Sincerity. If an 
invitation was given to stay it was 
very sincere. She felt very honoured 
for a white person to visit her house. 
They would all love to travel so 
much, but could see little hope of 
it. She would like to go to Spain, 
she could talk a little Spanish ; but 
she would fear to go to America 
because of the colour bar. 

Then Mrs Estevez stood still in 
the road to give full weight to her 
next remark. She puffed out her ° 
tiny chest and drew herself up to 
her miniature height. 

“In the war,” she said, “I was 
Guerilla ! ” 

Looking down upon this Thoma- 
sina Thumb, we struggled not to 
smile. She was not the only one. 
All the Filipinos we met—‘ in the 
war had been guerilla.” They had 
many interesting tales to tell. 

The Doctor’s house, we found, 
was the house of red roses—and 
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we had been all wrong about the 
tea-party. The Doctor’s wife was 
exhausted, she was resting with her 
feet up. They had just finished 
X-raying a woman in labour. All 
friends and relations and interested 
passers-by had been looking on. Now 
the Doctor, with all the escort, had 
taken her home. In Antimonan it 
is daily life that supplies the drama. 
At the sight of us the Doctor’s 
wife recovered rapidly. She was 
delighted. She made us coffee. We 
were amazed to find that she was 
already in possession of a wide 
selection of cosmetics and candy 
from our ship’s store—known as the 
slop-chest. So that was why a good 
two weeks back the slop-chest had 
suddenly run dry of cosmetics and 
candy. She said slyly that the 
sailors were very fond of rum! 
As we left, the Doctor’s wife 
snatched up two of her shell orna- 
ments from the table and gave them 
to us. Like a very small tug with 
the Queen Mary and the Queen 
Elizabeth both in tow, Mrs Estevez 
piloted us back to the main street. 
There we found, apparently wait- 
ing for us, the bus that came from 
‘time to time.’ It was now filled 


with little school-girls, all dressed 
in delightful blue and maroon school 
uniforms. Their neatly arranged ties 
matched to perfection. We did not 
talk much on the return journey 
because no one had much English, 
but there was a warm companion- 
able atmosphere in the bus. We 
felt we were in the midst of friends. 
As we drove through the plantations 
we stopped to drop off the little 
girls at their houses. It was an 
incongruous sight to see those neat 
uniforms disappearing up the ladders 
into the one-room nipa-palm houses, 
with the pigs and carabao tethered 
underneath. 

We neared the wharf and I became 
increasingly gloomy. 

“I would rather die than face 
clambering down into that launch,” 
I moaned to Lilly. “ You’d better 
just bury me on the beach. 


“** Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie. . . .”” 


But the Lord tempereth the wind 
—or in this case the tide. It had 
risen so magnificently that I was 
able to make the deck with a certain 
amount of dignity, which caused 
almost no stir at all. 
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NELSON 


IN TROUBLE 


BY GEOFFREY RAWSON 


ON the morning of 9th April 1787, 
five captains of His Majesty’s ships 
were assembled on board H.M.S. 
Solebay in English Harbour, Antigua. 

Lieutenant Schomberg still lingered 
under arrest in the Pegasus, but the 
courts martial now to be held in the 
Solebay were not for him, but for 
four able seamen accused of deser- 
tion some months earlier. The five 
ships were: Boreas (flag), Captain 
Horatio Nelson; Solebay, Captain 


J. Holloway ; Maidstone, Captain H. 
Newcome ; Pegasus, Captain H.R.H. 
Prince William +; and Rattler, Com- 


mander W. Collingwood. At nine 
o’cleck the peace of the harbour 
was shattered by the report of a 
single gun, the gun announcing a 
court martial. Nelson had recently 
been on his honeymoon; now a 
sterner business awaited him. 

The five judges were young to 
be engaged on such a grave matter 
—a matter of life and death. Nelson, 
the eldest, was twenty-cight, Hollo- 
way twenty-six, Newcome twenty- 
five, and the Prince and Collingwood 
only twenty-two; but already the 
shadow of death was over Coiling+ 
wood. 

The first two accused were Ben- 
jamin Williams and Thomas Rickaby 
of the Solebay. The charge of 
desertion was found fully proved, 


but in view of Williams’s long and 
faithful service and his exceedingly 
good character, the Court let him 
off with fifty lashes. Rickaby, too, 
got off ‘lightly’ on account of his 
previous good behaviour, the Court 
‘only adjudging him 100 lashes on 
the bare back with a cat-of-nine-tails 
alongside one of H.M.’s ships.’ 
Having disposed of Williams and 
Rickaby, the Court next tried John 
Woodhouse, alleged to have deserted 
from the Adamant. He was sentenced 
to be hanged. The Adamant’s books, 
however, were not before the Court 
to prove that the name of Wood- 
house appeared in the ship’s muster- 
roll. Accordingly, the Court, ‘ from 
motives of humanity and to show 
the squadron how cautious they are 
of taking away the life of a fellow 
creature, think proper that the 
sentence of Death just passed should 
not be carried into execution until 
the pleasure of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty be known 
and desire the Lords Commissioners 
to examine the Adamant’s books 
and to see that John Woodhouse 
did desert from her by her books.’ 
The fourth prisoner was now 
brought forward, William Clark. 
The circumstantial letter from 
Commander Collingwood, dated 15th 
March, affirmed that William Clark 


1 Later King William IV. 
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had left the ship on 20th June 
1786, and was missing until his 
apprehension fifteen days later, on 
5th July. 

Among the witnesses was Arthur 
Short, Sergeant of Marines. His 
story was that he had been ordered 
to go on shore and to keep a lookout 
for Clark, but that it was not until 
sth July that he saw him in the 
public market-place in St John’s 
and took him in charge. 

‘He made no resistance and I 
brought him on board. He made no 
attempt to escape ; he did not appear 


to be perfectly sober; he had been 
frequently seen in the streets.’ 


In his defence, the prisoner alleged 
that ‘it was owing to liquor that 
caused him to desert and he hoped 
the Court would consider his long 


confinement.’ He had indeed been 
long in confinement—from the day 
of his arrest, 5th July 1786, to 9th 
April 1787—nine months. 

The Court adjourned to consider 
its verdict, and then reassembled. 

‘ The Court having heard the evi- 
dence produced against the prisoner 
and what the prisoner had to offer 
in his defence, and having very 
maturely and seriously considered 
the whole, is of opinion that the 
Charge is fully proved, and do there- 
fore adjudge the aforesaid William 
Clark to be hanged by the neck 
until he be dead at the yard-arm on 
board such one of H.M.’s ships as 
the Senior Officer shall think fit to 
direct—and the said William Clark 
is hereby adjudged to be hanged by 
the neck until he is dead accordingly.’ 

Having thus completed the day’s 
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work, and disposed of four trouble- 
some cases, the Court rose, and 
William Clark was informed that 
he would be hanged one week 
later—on 16th April. 


It would seem invidious in these 
times to question the justice of the 
sentence. The Court then assembled 
were the best judges of the facts, 
but there are one or two points 
which a twentieth-century observer 
might reasonably note. Desertion 
in those days was a serious offence 
punishable with death. If a charge 
of desertion were proved, the death 
sentence automatically followed. But 
was the charge proved? Was the 
‘intent to desert’ proved ? 

Clark seems to have gone ashore, 
imbibed more liquor than he could 
carry and then failed to return to 
his ship. He had either been afraid 
to return, or had had more liquor 
and then wandered vaguely off to 
St John’s, where he seems to have 
indulged in another drinking bout. 
He did not doff his ship’s clothes, 
he was frequently seen in the streets 
of St John’s, he was arrested in the 
‘ publick market-place,’ he made no 
attempt to escape from the island, 
and he pleaded, apparently with 
some truth, that ‘it was owing to 
liquor that caused him to desert.’ 

There was, according to the evi- 
dence, no proof offered of intent to 
desert. How could he desert in St 
John’s when that town was frequented 
by the ships’ companies ? The only 
way he could do so was to leave the 
island by shipping himself aboard 
a merchant-vessel, He never even 
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left St John’s; nor did he make 
any attempt to conceal himself. 
How, then, was the prosecution able 
to convince the Court that he had 
the intention to desert? It is a 
question which remains unanswered. 

At any rate, the prosecution did 
convince the Court and poor Clark 
knew that he now had no chance. 
Well, hardly any chance, particularly 
as the President of the Court was 
no less a person than Captain 
Horatio Nelson, known to be a 
stern judge of such matters. 

Furthermore, while the Prosecutor, 
Commander Wilfred Collingwood, 
was also one of the judges, Captain 
Nelson was not only the Convener 
and the presiding judge, but the 
‘higher authority’ to whom any 
appeal would lie. From first to 
last Clark’s fate rested solely in 
Nelson’s hands, and Nelson appar- 
ently had no intention of respiting 
the condemned man. 

Accordingly, on the morning of 
16th April, when } c heard the report 
of a gun fired on deck, William Clark 
knew that his hour had come, and 
that for a drunken spree he was 
now to be hanged. The gun was 
the signal to the Squadron for 
Punishment, and for each ship to 
send an armed boat to the scene 
of the execution in case of any 
untoward event. 

The only documentary evidence 
I have been able to find bearing on 
this critical hour is an extract from 
the log of the Rattler. 

*16 April. 4} past ro fired a gun 


and made the Signal for Punishment. 
Carried William Clark to the Cat 
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Head to put his sentence into execu- 
tion. 

*} past 11, dismissed the Boats, 
there being a Reprieve.’ 


Something had occurred in the 
interval, something vital to William 
Clark. It seems that another William, 
H.R.H. Prince William, had been to 
see Nelson. Or at least Nelson says 
so. Perhaps Nelson himself had 
invited or suggested to his friend 
the Prince that he should intervene 
on behalf of Clark. Perhaps Nelson 
or one of the captains had been 
thinking over the case, and the trial, 
and had had second thoughts. All 
this is pure surmise, and it would 
be idle to speculate upon what 
happened behind the scenes. All 
that is known is that at the last 
minute, even when the halter was 
already round his neck, Clark was 
reprieved. 

There was a reprieve for Clark, 
but none for poor Collingwood who 
had brought him to a court martial, 
who had sat as one of his judges, 
and who had signed his death- 
warrant. Five days later he died on 
board his own ship. 

Some weeks afterwards Nelson 
wrote to the Secretary of the Admir- 
alty, explaining his reasons for 
reprieving William Clark. 

‘To THE SECRETARY OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 
* Boreas, 11 Fuly. 

‘A man belonging to the Rattler 
was sentenced to death. As Senior 
Captain of five ships, or as an Officer 
detached from the Fleet by a Com- 
mander-in-Chief, I had not leave to 


carry a sentence of death into execu- 
tion. 
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‘Sir Richard Hughes’s Flag was 
struck, however, and I was only under 
the orders of their Lordships. 

* Therefore I felt myself empowered 
to carry any sentence of death into 
execution ; which would have been 
the case of the unhappy man belonging 
to the Rattler, had not His Royal 
Highness interceded for his pardon. 

‘Thus was I near, if not cutting 
the thread of life, at least of shortening 
a fellow creature’s days. The Law 
might not have supposed me guilty 
of murder, but my feelings would 
nearly have been the same... .” 


To this letter he received a reply 
from the irascible Secretary of the 
Admiralty. It appeared that Nelson 
had not only pardoned the man, 
but had yielded to Clark’s request 
to be discharged from the Rattler, 
and from the Navy. 

My Lords having expressed their 
surprise that Nelson should have 
so far exceeded his authority in 
granting a pardon to a condemned 
man, a prerogative jealously pre- 
served to the Royal clemency, also 
wished to know why he should 
have allowed William Clark to be 
discharged from the Rattler after 
his trial. 

‘Let him know,’ is scrawled 
on the Secretary’s letter, ‘that he 
had no authority to pardon Wm. 
Clark and that all that he had it 
in his power to do, in consequence 
of the Prince’s intercession, was to 
suspend the execution of the sentence 
till His Majesty’s pleasure should be 
known. 

‘ That their Lordships have, how- 
ever, in pursuance of his Majesty’s 
consent signified for that purpose, 
signed warrants for pardoning him.’ 

$2 
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To this Nelson replied :— 

* Boreas, 17 August 1787. 
* Sir, 

‘I am at this moment honoured 
with your letter of yesterday, wherein 
you acquaint me of their Lordships’ 
surprise at finding William Clark 
discharged from the Rattler by my 
order, and desiring to know my 
reasons for giving the order. In 
return, I beg leave to acquaint you 
that it was at the request of the poor 
man, backed by the desire of Captain 
Collingwood. 

‘I certainly thought it was proper, 
as I exactly followed the steps of the 
late Commander-in-Chief on the Lee- 
ward Island station in a similar case. 

‘I had also always understood, that 
when a man was condemned to suffer 
death, he was from that moment 
dead in Law. 

‘If he was pardoned, he became as 
a new man; and, there being no 
impress, he had the choice of entering 
or not his Majesty’s Service. There 
was no want of a good man to supply 
his place. If I have erred in discharg- 
ing him, I am sorry; but I had at 
that time no doubts, as I conformed 
to the manner of the late Commander- 
in-Chief’s treatment of a man in a 
similar situation. And I beg you will 
assure their Lordships that I only 
wish to know the exact Rules of the 
Service in this respect to have con- 
formed most strictly to them.’ 


That Nelson could apparently do 
nothing right at this stage of his 
professional career, and was con- 
stantly receiving rebukes and repri- 
mands from the Admiralty, is well 
known. He was not unconscious 
of this. And even in 1799, when he 
had become famous as Lord Nelson 
of the Nile, he wrote to a friend :— 

‘My conduct is measured by the 


Admiralty by the narrow rule of law 
instead of by common sense.” 
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NOEL 


BY WILLIAM BRANDAM 


TWENTY-FIVE years of my life 
were spent at sea; for another 
twenty-five I have lived abroad, 
mostly in the company of ships, 
and salvage. It will be readily 
understood, therefore, that what 
festive days I have known were 
passed with a variety of companions 
and under widely differing circum- 
stances. The only Christmas Days 
I remember at home belong to boy- 
hood. Later, indeed, I was once 
in Glasgow on 25th December. It 
came and went almost unnoticed ; 
so much so that I decided to get 
back to sea as soon as possible. We 
sailed on New Year’s Eve, and this 
in itself would make a story. 

But three Christmases stand out 
among all the others as clearly as 
lighthouses showing through the 
storm. 


I sat up in my bunk and listened ; 


there was no mistaking that heavy - 


vibration and the occasional ‘ Craack, 
craack. Then I remembered it 
was Christmas Day. It was 6 A.M. : 
even so there was no excuse for 
my lying in bed with a boiler being 
blown down in the middle of the 
South Indian Ocean. We were half- 
way between Durban and Geraldton, 
West Australia. I hopped out of 
bed and started to dress. The chief 
knocked and came in. “No great 


hurry,” he said; “itll be some 
time before we can get started; a 
backend stay has broken in the star- 
board boiler—we shall have to empty 
the boiler and fit a temporary stay.” 
Nevertheless, I dressed and went 
below to see if the second engineer 
required any immediate assistance. 
He had secured the broken stay ; 
for if it had blown out, the rush 
of boiling water under high pressure 
would have made the engine-roum 
untenable. We had no spares, and 
the second was in the store search- 
ing for something with which to 
make a stay. I had just joined in 
the search when a fireman came in 
to announce that a tube had burst 
in the port boiler. “Oh, hell!” 
growled the second, “ what next?” 
It was a bad burst; water was 
pouring into the stokehold and into 
the combustion chamber; it meant 
emptying that boiler as well. 

Steam was raised on the donkey- 
boiler and the fires of the second 
main boiler drawn. The engines 
were stopped, for we had only the 
two main boilers. The chief decided 
to deal with the burst tube first ; 
we would draw the defective tube 
and fit a new one. But when we 
found it to be a stay tube—quite a 
different matter from an ordinary 
plain one—we decided on a stopper. 
I offered to go into the backend of 
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the boiler to do that part of the 
operation; the tube was high up 
and I was taller than either the 
chief or second. 

It was still terrifyingly hot inside. 
The second placed well-soaked waste- 
bags on the ‘ bridge’ and, wearing 
two boiler-suits and all the old 
clothes I could get into, in I went. 
All was going well; I had the nut 
on and was just going to tighten 
it when the waste-bags, already dried 
out, caught fire. 

** Come out ! ” yelled the chief. 

At that moment I had no need 
of advice; all I thought of just 
then was to get out; but how? 
There was a space of eighteen inches 
between the top of the bridge and 
the furnace throat and it was a 
mass of flames. However, it was 
get out or be roasted. I ducked 
down to dive through the flames, 
and my feet slipped into the boiling 
mud in the bottom of the backend. 
I put both arms and my head 
through the fire. The second, who 
was now in the furnace, grabbed 
my wrists and shouted, “Pull!” The 
chief and fourth, each gripping an 
ankle, pulled behind the second and 
I came out of that backend like a 
cork out of a bottle. I had lost 
my eyebrows and some of my hair, 
and my feet were burned. 

After dowsing my burning outer 
covering I sat on a bilge-valve chest 
gasping. Into the stokehold stepped 
little Owen, the second mate, with 
a bottle in his hand. He came over 
and sat in front of me. “ Merry 
Christmas, third,” he grinned. I 
was in no mood for skylarking. 


“Same to you with knobs on,” I 
snarled. “ What do you want snoop- 
ing round down here? Go and wind 
up your chronometer.” “ Whew! 
ain’t he feeling Christmasy!” said 
the startled Owen—we were great 
friends. 

“So would you be, if you’d been 
where he’s been,” said the second. 
“Got a glass in your pocket?” 
Owen produced the glass. “ Give 
him a stiff one,” said the second. 
I washed out my mouth with a 
swig from the firemen’s water-chatty, 
then swallowed the five fingers of 
good whisky. “Go and sit in the 
engine-room,” said the second and 
took my arm as I stood up. 

“Let’s get this stopper finished ; 
the joint’ll harden if not tightened 
up soon.” I threw off his hand 
and slipped back into the backend. 

During the subsequent pumping 
up of the boiler I went into the 
engine-room. Little Owen followed 
me. He left his bottle and glass 
on the vice-bench and started for 
the ladder. “Just you sit there, 
Pll be right back. And don’t walk 
about, just sit still and don’t touch 
that bottle.” Presently he returned 
with half the contents of the medicine 
chest. He pulled off my surplus 
clothes, removed my shoes and cut 
off my socks. With the things he 
had brought down he treated my 
feet: over the bandages he wound 
some old soft canvas; then he 
wrapped new and harder stuff over 
the lot. By the time he had finished 
I was shod like an ancient Briton. 
Next he dealt with my cut fore- 
head, during which he remarked, 
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“Your blood’s red,” then went on, 
“When I cut myself, Stockholm tar 
runs out; and look at my hair ”— 
he ruffled his tawny mop—“ rope- 
yarns.” 

These reflections were meant to 
imply that he was a real sailorman. 
He and his sister had been born 
off the Horn on board the barque 
of which his father was master. He 
had learnt his doctoring from his 
father who, according to his mother, 
was a better doctor than that little 
dago runt who had attended her at 
Iquique when her third child was 
born. “ Yes,” she told all her 
friends, “my husband, with old 
Steffenson the Norwegian carpenter 
as midwife, did a better job than 
that Chilian medico and his big 
fat cow of a madrina.” “Yes,” 
said Owen, “I’m a tough sonofagun.” 
He looked at me and smiled, watched 
me walk the length of the engine- 
room, and said, “ You’re no softy 
yourself. Here, have another peg.” 
Yes, we were great friends and my 
temper was forgiven and forgotten. 

I will not set out all the technical 
details of the fitting of that stay, 
sufficient that at 10 P.M. on the 
day after Christmas we were again 
steaming on both boilers. We had 
our deferred Christmas dinner on 
the 27th. The captain and the two 
mates joined us. “It’s an ill- 
wind . . .” grinned little Owen, as 
he squared his elbows for some 
solid trencher work on his second 
turkey that Christmas. 

Owen came to my cabin one morn- 
ing some nine days later; he was 
chuckling with glee as he uncorked 
a bottle. “ Moore Point lighthouse 


sighted right in line with our stem,” 
he said. His navigation was as 
perfect as his doctoring. We toasted 
our Geraldton landfall and my feet 
which, by then, were almost healed, 
and, although it was only Io A.M., 
we had another just for the hell of it. 


“ Bring your order-book along to 
my cabin, steward,” said Captain 
Evans the day before we were to 
finish loading. We were at Almeria, 
Spain, taking in a cargo of iron-ore 
for Swansea. 

* Now, steward, before we start,” 
said the captain, “keep all I order 
today apart, and tell the chandler 
to let me have a separate bill. Ill 
pay for all this myself. Under- 
stand?” “I understand, sir,” said 
the steward, who didn’t understand 
at all and was wondering what it 
was all about. 

“ Two turkeys, a tinned ham, a 
leg of pork, four pounds sausage- 
meat, six dozen eggs, twelve pounds 
fresh peas, a dozen cauliflowers— 
I saw some beauties in the market 
yesterday. A case of Rioco, a case 
of Diamente and one of champagne ; 
a box of muscatel raisins, a gross of 
oranges and . . . I think that’s the 
lot. If I think of anything else Pll 
let you know. By the way, how 
many puddings have you?” ‘“ Two 
cases: twenty-four puddings, sir.” 
“ Fine,” ended the captain. “ But, 
sir, why all this extra? I stocked 
up before we left home.” “ That’s 
all right, steward, just a hunch on 
my part. Hope it comes off this 
time ! ” 

I was on deck as we were leaving 
on 16th December. Paddy, an A.B., 
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stood waiting to take in the moor- 
ings. As the Spaniard on the quay 
threw the rope off the bollard, Paddy 
shouted down to him, “ Home for 
Christmas!” “Que dice usted?” 
shouted the man below, who under- 
stood no English. Paddy, who had 
picked up just a little Spanish, 
repeated, “ Home for Christmas! ” 
Still not understanding, the Spaniard 
decided that Paddy’s little speech 
called for some remark and shouted 
“ Caramba!” Paddy, knowing this 
was the wrong answer, translated ; 
it was a crude but laudable effort 
and the Spaniard got the meaning ; 
for, in reply to Paddy’s, “ En casa 
por Navidad,” he shouted, “ Muy 
bien, hombre.” Then, probably think- 
ing of his own coming festivities, 
he added, “ Felices Navidad, y vaya 
con Dios, amigo.” Paddy looked up 
at the cloudless blue sky and said, 
“ With this weather we should make 
it, easy.” 

There was no need to haze the 
firemen for steam, and we tore out 
of the Mediterranean at our utmost 
speed of six knots. It looked as 
if we should really make it. We 
had nine days, and even allowing 
for a little bad weather it should be 
easy. After passing through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, however, the 
weather did not look so good ; heavy 
black clouds were scudding in from 
the north-west, the barometer started 
to misbehave, and when we poked 
our nose round St Vincent we were 
plugging into a head sea. The first 
one came on board over the port 
bow, swept along the for’d flush deck 
and filled the well-deck aft to the 
bulwark rail. It never cleared after 


that; when half-empty another sea 
came along and filled it again. We 
were loaded down to our marks 
with cargo, and that filled well-deck 
added another 350 tons to our dead- 
weight. Our speed dropped to three 
knots with the weather worsening 
as we crawled along. In the bay 
it blew with almost hurricane force 
and our rate of progress became 
almost negligible ; at times she would 
just sit and look at it, bobbing up 
and down in the same hole. 

In spite of the odds against us 
we almost made it; we were in the 
entrance to the Bristol Channel on 
Christmas morning. At 6 A.M., 
watching my chance, I went up to 
the bridge to get the mate’s ideas 
on our prospects. “We might, 
might,” he said, “ get in tonight—it 
will be touch and go.” I stood 
watching a big one piling up away 
on the port bow, then turned to 
look aft. “‘ Hang on for your lives,” 
shouted the mate, “ this one’s com- 
ing right over us.” I swung round, 
took one look, closed my eyes and 
gripped the rail. It came solid right 
over the bridge; for a moment we 
were under water ; for a few seconds, 
in fact, all that was above water was 
the upper half of the funnel. 

The captain was up there, too. 
When she shook herself clear the 
old man gasped, “‘ That’s just about 
enough of that ; I’m going to anchor 
in the lee of Lundy. At least we'll 
give the cook a chance to do his 
stuff, and anyway we couldn’t get 
in before late tonight.” 

In the lee of Lundy Island we 
rolled lazily in the swell, fairly com- 
fortable. But our ‘ home for Christ- 
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mas’ had gone with the wind. During 
the special Christmas breakfast in 
the saloon the second mate came 
in. “ There’s a boat alongside, sir,” 
he announced. “The mate and 
some of the men from that coaster 
nearest us, they wish to know if 
you can sell them half a bag of 
potatoes. They’re just about out 
of food.” Captain Evans pushed 
his half-finished breakfast aside and 
fairly bounced out of his chair. 
“Half a bag of spuds! I'll see 
them myself.” He looked down at 
those in the boat. ‘“’Morning, 
mister,” he said to the officer in 
charge; and to the others, “A 
merry Christmas, men.” They all 
looked rather pathetically at him, 
smiled and said, “ Thank you, sir, 
a merry Christmas to you.” 

The steward had followed the 
captain on deck. I was up with 
* Ah, there you are, 


them myself. 
steward, bring up a bottle of whisky 
and glasses; these men look as if 


a drink wouldn’t be amiss.” The 
captain handed down the opened 
bottle, the steward passed down the 
glasses. All stood to toast the cap- 
tain. He smiled happily and then 
asked, “‘ What are you going to eat 
with the potatoes, and how many of 
a crew are you?” 
couple of boxes of kippers and that’s 
about all. We've been dawdling 
about in this lot for the past ten 
days; should have been in Cardiff 
a week ago, and we are eighteen 
all told,” replied the mate. 

** What kind of a cook have you ?” 

“Oh, he’s all right when he’s 
got anything to cook.” 

Captain Evans was fairly beaming. 


“We have a- 


He turned and said to our men: 
“Here, you chaps, give the steward 
a hand to pass a few things over 
the side.” And to the steward, who 
was now beginning to understand : 
“ Bring up everything I bought at 
Almeria, also half a dozen puddings 
and a case of beer. I'll replace 
them when we get in.” 

When the mate saw all that was 
being passed down he gasped and 
said: “ But, sir, I’ve brought only 
enough cash to pay for the potatoes.” 

“You're paying for nothing of 
this,” smiled Captain Evans. “ All 
I’m giving you now is my own 
personal property, and I’ve been 
dreaming for the last thirty years 
of doing just this—ever since my 
apprentice days when I spent a 
Christmas in the North Atlantic. 
Half our sails had gone; and I 
lost the burgoo bucket that morning 
and the cook didn’t have enough 
porridge to give us another whack. 
All we got that day was hard tack, 
cold salt beef and water to drink. 
Give your captain my compliments 
and tell him I love kippers, but not 
on Christmas Day.” 

As the heavily laden boat drew 
off the mate of the coaster said some- 
thing to his men; they stopped row- 
ing, stood up and shouted: “ Good 
old Father Christmas! Hurrah, 
hurrah, hurrah!” The boat then 
fairly streaked back to the coaster 
from where, when those on board 
realised what had happened, there 
rose another cheer. “... ’Rah, 
*rah, ’rah! ”’—it came to us across 
the water. 

Captain Evans acknowledged the 
cheer; he waved, and abruptly 
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turned away. “ Give all our men 
another drink, steward,” he said 
rather gruffly. He then took out 
his handkerchief, blew his nose with 
what seemed unnecessary vigour and, 
staring at the deck, went back into 
the saloon. I imagine that, at that 
moment, he was thinking of the 
lost burgoo bucket. 

Paddy was among those who had 
helped the steward. I said to him, 
“Well, Paddy, we just didn’t make 
it, eh?” “No, sir, but Captain 
Evans has made this an unforgettable 
day to us and to the crew of that 
coaster; and, by the way, who was 
it first coined that phrase about a 
Welshman on board a Scotch ship 
being the meanest thing in the 
world?” He moved away, but 
stopped to add, “ Anyway, I made 
arrangements before leaving home 
for my wife and the kids’ Christmas, 
and now when we get in they can 
all hang up their stockings again.” 
He walked along to the galley, poked 
his head inside and said, “ Sure, 
and it’s a foine day, docthor, would 
you be needin’ a hand with all them 
turkeys and puddin’s?” “ You're 
feeling hellish cheery this morning, 
ain’t you,” growled the cook. Then 
he laughed, handed his own private 
bottle to the sailor, and said, “‘ You’re 
right, it is a fine morning. Here, 
have one with me.” 


During the war international 
Tangier lived up to its name. It 
was chock-a-block with refugees 
from western and central Europe, 
so it was only natural that among 
the many friends my wife made 
there should be some of these dis- 


placed persons. Anyway, she was 
really a refugee herself. 

I spent the last war-time Christmas 
at Tangier in our own home. By 
that time the long continual grind 
at Gibraltar had begun to get me 
down, and my wife, to take my mind 
off my work, organised a series of 
parties. 

Our house on Christmas Eve 
resembled a cabaret. At a pre- 
liminary conference with her chief 
guests it had been decided that a 
dinner, sitting at a table, would be 
a dead loss of two hours’ time. 
A buffet from which everybody 
could help himself would be more 
convenient. With the glass doors 
between dining-room and salon re- 
moved, and as much furniture as 
possible stowed in bedrooms, there 
was sufficient clear space for twenty 
couples to dance. The dining-room 
table loaded down to the scuppers 
was set in the entrance hall, where 
also was the bar, an Italian guest 
nobly doing duty as barman. The 
tree, its apex hard against the ceil- 
ing, fitted with a double string of 
* Bubblelites,’ gave the subdued light- 
ing effect for tangos and suchlike 
exotic dances. 

Holly from England, mistletoe 
from Normandy, paper chains and 
a generous supply of balloons com- 
pleted the festive atmosphere; the 
whole layout, together with the babel 
of tongues, reminiscent of Havana, 
Copacabana or Monte Carlo. The 
party totalled thirty people: six 
French, four Italians—there were 
many anti-Mussolinis in Tangier 
at that time—six Spaniards, five 
Moroccan Jews, one Swiss Jew, 
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three Poles, three Czechoslovacs and 
two Britishers—myself and my wife, 
whose passport states that she is a 
British subject. Counting Moorish 
servants we made a grand total 
of thirty-five—altogether, as stated, 
a Babylonian affair. The pick-up 
worked non-stop, so did Luigi behind 
the bar, and the guests themselves 
at the buffet. 

At 11.45 the Swiss Jew took my 
wife aside and asked permission to 
say a little prayer; with the music 
silenced, all wonderingly gathered 
round him. Without any prelimin- 
aries he started off in French, which 
we all understood, but presently 
he slipped into the language which 
came more readily to his tongue, 
and his most impressive prayer ended 
in German. I still wonder what 


incited a Jew at a Gentile party on 
the eve of Christ’s birthday anniver- 


sary to put on such a show. The 
prayer had no bearing on any specific 
religion; it was more of a blessing 
on all gathered together that night. 
It may have been, and I believe it 
was, a gesture pointing out the fact 
of all religions having a single object 
—that we were all brothers in 
adversity ; for almost all our guests 
that night were war refugees. What- 
ever was intended went down very 
well, 

I switched on the radio; the 
carols were coming in. All, except 
myself, who am no vocalist, were 
singing, each in her or his own 
language. Surprisingly even the 
Jews knew and were singing the 
carols. I just wandered round look- 


ing and listening, and when ‘ Silent 
Night’ began I sat on a chair arm 
near a Czech girl and her mother ; 
the Swiss was near us and the three 
were singing the ancient German 
carol in its original version, the only 
one that really does it justice. The 
young girl had a lovely voice and it 
was on her that my attention was 
riveted. Luigi, the barman, had 
come in; he was softly strumming 
the air on his mandolin and singing 
in Italian. Pedro just as softly 
twanged his guitar and sang in 
Spanish, but, although I noticed all 
this, I watched and listened to the 
girl. SHE looked extremely happy 
as she sang— 


** Stille nacht ; Heilige nacht, 
Alles Schlaft, einsam wacht, 
Nur das traute hoch heilige Paar. . 


Strong and clear her voice dominated 
all those round her, until, glancing 
down, her eyes caught sight of the 
small figures tattooed on her wrist. 
Her voice faltered, then became 
silent; she was no longer at our 
party, she was back in the con- 
centration camp—she had lived 
through Belsen, or was it Buchen- 
wald? One of the two, I have 
forgotten which. 

That party, at least the same 
guests, continued with us into Janu- 
ary and ended up on the 6th; Los 
Reys of the Spaniards; the date 
in commemoration of the Three 
Kings, the Three Wise Men; Gas- 
par, Melchior and Balthazar who, 
guided by a star, were led to pay 
homage to a Babe lying in a manger. 
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DuRING the last fortnight of October 
grave international events began to 
tread on each other’s heels at such 
a rate that at the moment of writing 
any comment is likely to be out of 
date in a week or even less. First 
came the news from Central Europe 
of the risings in Poland and Hungary, 
to get rid of Russian troops and to 
establish democratic governments in 
place of the police states which the 
Communists have clamped down on 
both countries since the end of the 
war. The revolt in Poland was 
bloodless and appears to have suc- 
ceeded in its first purpose, but in 
Hungary there has been a tragic 
loss of life, and as yet it is im- 
possible to gauge the probabilities, 
which will be discussed more fully 
in the next Comment. 

Of equal gravity were the new 
developments in the Middle East, 
completely transforming the Suez 
dispute. After the meeting of the 
Security Council where, as was 
expected, a majority agreed with the 
principles proposed by the Western 
Powers and Russia slammed down 
her veto on any action, the assump- 
tion was that the next step would 
be a direct negotiation with Egypt. 
How far, if at all, this had gone is 
a matter for conjecture. What is 
certain is that the Israelis suddenly 
invaded the Sinai Peninsula in 
strength. The Governments of the 


United Kingdom and the French 
Republic then took two steps which 
many consider mutually inconsistent. 
They appealed for the intervention 
of the Security Council, an action 
almost universally approved, and at 
the same time sent an ultimatum to 
both Israel and Egypt, an action 
which, outside this country, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, has been 
almost universally condemned. The 
Security Council met and passed a 
resolution censuring Israel; Britain 
and France voting against it on the 
grounds that it ignored the many 
provocations suffered by Israel during 
the past six months. The votes of 
both Britain and France in effect 
vetoed the resolution, which had 
been sponsored by the United States. 
The Security Council then debated 
Egypt’s protest against the Anglo- 
French ultimatum, concluding, again 
against the votes of Britain and 
France (which this time did not 
carry the force of vetoes), that an 
Emergency Meeting of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
should be called at once. 
Meanwhile, the British ultimatum 
having been accepted by Israel and 
rejected by Egypt, combined Anglo- 
French landings in the Canal Zone, 
accompanied by aerial attack on 
Egyptian airfields, were ordered, the 
Opposition in Parliament strenuously 
condemning the Government’s action. 
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Inevitably the suggestion has been 
made that Britain and France are 
hoping to make up on the swings 
what they lost on the roundabouts 
—that is, that having failed to secure 
a satisfactory settlement of the Canal 
question, either through the Security 
Council or by direct negotiation, 
they have encouraged the Israelis to 
commit an aggression which would 
supply a pretext for intervention. 
That is a very grave charge to bring 
against the Government and assumes 
a Bismarckian technique which Sir 
Anthony Eden’s sternest detractors 
can hardly impute to him. Yet the 
charge has been made and, in spite 
of denials, is widely accepted. 

The Government insist that they 
have not encouraged the Israelis, 
that fighting on the Canal might do 
serious harm to it and to any ships 
using it, that the Security Council 
is too slow in action, that except over 
Korea its past record has not shown 
great effectiveness in dealing with 
critical situations, largely through 
the operation of a Russian veto, and 
finally that Britain must retain her 
right to act swiftly and directly where 
her vital interests are affected. 

None of these arguments moved 
the Opposition, and the disquieting 
facts remain that Parliament is 
deeply divided over the Govern- 
ment’s action, that the Common- 
wealth is equally divided, that we 
are being jockeyed into the position 
of appearing to flout the international 
body we did so much to create, and 
that we have come under the strong- 
est criticism from the United States. 
Since the foreign policy of Britain 


during the past ten years has rested 
upon four pillars—the general agree- 
ment of both parties in Parliament, 
the support of the United Nations 
Organisation, the concurrence of 
the Commonwealth, and Anglo- 
American unity—the gravity of our 
present position is obvious. After all, 
.ne age when splendid isolation was 
a supposedly practical policy ended 
somewhere round the year 1903. 
The dissent of the United States 
was to be expected with a Presidential 
Election looming a few days ahead ; 
but it might well have happened in 
normal times. We can bear with 
fortitude the anger of Mr John Foster 
Dulles, but a friendly understanding 
with the United States is essential, 
and we have to face the unpalatable 
fact that as a result of the Suez 
dispute and its sequel America and 
Great Britain have drifted further 
apart than they have ever been since 
their close association began in 1941. 
For this growing estrangement Mr 
Dulles is more to be blamed than 
is anybody. He has shown the 
stability of quicksilver. No one 
was more anxious than he was that 
we should remove our troops from 
the Canal Zone. At one time he 
seemed to be regarding President 
Nasser as a potential friend to be 
cultivated. Then he appears to 
have changed his mind ; for, having 
offered the money for building the 
Aswan Dam, he suddenly withdrew 
the offer, so precipitating President 
Nasser’s brain-storm. He was highly 
indignant over nationalisation. He 
came to the first London Conference 
and played his tune boldly—before 
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putting his foot down firmly on the 
soft pedal. Next he produced the 
scheme for a Users’ Association, 
about which no one felt much 
enthusiasm, but which Britain and 
France accepted, under the impres- 
sion that it would be strongly 
supported by the United States. 
Having got the Association, Mr 
Dulles proceeded to water down 
the plan. Where he will stand in 
a final decision is anyone’s guess, 
because if he expresses one opinion 
on a Monday he will almost certainly 
express another on Thursday. At 
least that seems to be his line—or 
absence of line—till the Presidential 
Election is over. When we add to 
this volatility a gratuitously offensive 
remark about ‘ colonialism,’ the in- 
dignation over his antics felt in this 
country is easily understood. 

St John, addressing the Laodiceans, 
told them that because they were 
neither hot nor cold he would spue 
them out of his mouth. The 
trouble with Mr Dulles is a little 
different, for he is hot one moment 
and cold the next; but British feeling 
about him has become very similar 
to St John’s about the Laodiceans. 


Although the Labour Conference 
at Blackpool was productive of more 
sound and fury than are usual on 
such occasions, perhaps the most 
important event was something which 
could have happened without any 
of the oratorical fireworks which 
preceded and followed it. This 
was the election—at long last—of 
Mr Bevan as Treasurer of the 
Socialist Party. The importance 


was symbolical and indirect rather 
than practical, as obviously it does 
not matter very much who actually 
holds the office and signs the cheques. 
But the treasurer has a seat ex-officio 
on the Executive, and a good many 
men had been hoping, not very 
wisely, to keep Mr Bevan off that 
august body. (They would, incident- 
ally, have had a better chance of 
success if they had put up as a 
rival candidate someone more popular 
than Mr George Brown, whose chief 
claim to fame of a kind is that he 
was rude to Mr Khrushchev during 
the latter’s visit to this country.) 
They were unwise in their obdurate 
antagonism to Mr Bevan, because 
he is obviously the chosen champion 
of the constituencies, as opposed to 
the Trade Unions, and was likely to 
be at least as much a nuisance off 
as on the Executive. At any rate 
they had and have about as much 
chance of preventing the progress 
of Mr Bevan in the Party as King 
Canute had of preventing the in- 
coming tide from wetting his feet. 
Obviously the victory of Mr 
Bevan was a portent—in the first 
place of a personal kind, since he 
had made no secret of his antipathy 
to Mr Gaitskell and cannot con- 
ceivably regard the Treasurership 
of the Party as anything more than 
a point of vantage from which 
presently to challenge the leadership. 
When jobs in the Shadow Cabinet 
were being allotted a year ago Mr 
Bevan was notoriously anxious to 
have Foreign Affairs, and with them 
the prospect of succeeding to one 
of the two chief posts after the 
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Prime Minister’s in the next Labour 
Cabinet. He was disappointed, 
because several of his colleagues 
were unwilling to exalt him so 
high, or may even have been con- 
sidering the unwisdom of introduc- 
ing a bull like Mr Bevan into the 
international china-shop. So they 
fobbed him off with Colonial Affairs, 
about which he knew nothing, being 
content to take his chief direction 
from Mr Fenner Brockway. Now, 
however, Mr Bevan has a chance 
of making another bid to be the 
next Foreign Secretary in the next 
Labour Government. On the ques- 
tionable assumption that Mr Alfred 
Robens has admirers, even the most 
ardent of them will hardly commend 
his handling of the foreign policy 
of the Opposition since the day 
when he captured the prize in the 
Shadow Cabinet from Mr Bevan. 
Indeed the general view among 
Labour Members is that whoever 
is to be the next Foreign Secretary, 
it will not be Mr Robens. So the 
choice will have to be made afresh 
and may have to be made quickly ; 
and no doubt Mr Bevan will be as 
willing to accept an offer as he was 
a year ago. 

If he is, much will depend on his 
subsequent conduct. That he is 
ambitious and aims at becoming 
leader is hardly disputable ; and he 
cannot but be galled by the thought 
that Mr Gaitskell, who stands in 
his way, is a younger man, whose 
political career would normally be 
expected to survive his own. Would 
Mr Bevan, even as Foreign Secretary 
elect or actual, be able, if the moment 


seemed favourable, to resist the 
temptation of trying once more to 
oust his leader from that coveted 
chair in No. 10? If Mr Bevan must 
be either Caesar or no one, there is of 
course no more to be said. 

On the less personal side, the 
victory of Mr Bevan emphasised 
the trend to the Left which appeared 
at Blackpool. Most of the old 
slogans came out again. There is 
to be more nationalisation, capital 
gains will be taxed, housing will be 
municipalised, every colony which 
has not won its independence will 
get it very soon, and so on. But at 
Blackpool the members spoke and 
voted as though they really intended 
to carry out these bold professions. 
There was also a new stress on the 
need for egalitarianism; and although 
what anyone means by equality is 
anybody’s guess, there was a special 
outcry against the system by which 
parents, usually at a high cost to 
themselves, educate their sons at 
Public Schools. The feeling against 
this ‘ wicked ’ practice is not so much 
altruistic as vindictive. It is not 
that anyone supposes a boy educated 
at a grammar school is suffering a 
hardship : it is that a class of people 
who, with such famous exceptions as 
Mr Gaitskell, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Dr Dalton and Mr Crossman, are 
or were not the sort of people who 
normally vote for Socialists at a 
General Election, were educated 
at Public Schools and rightly or 
wrongly wish their sons to be 
educated there too. In the process 
they may be undermining their 
own financial position and are 
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certainly relieving the overburdened 
national system of an extra load. 
But none of this matters and they 
must be penalised even more heavily 
than they are at present. 

Whether equality will be achieved 
by turning the Public Schools into 
State Secondary Schools, which is 
what the Socialists apparently think 
they ought to be, if they are to be 
anything at all, is a question the 
Socialists hardly stopped to ask 
themselves. Yet what is much more 
likely is that they will merely create 
fresh upper and middle classes which 
may be more academically distin- 
guished than their predecessors, but, 
being without background or tradi- 
tion, are unlikely to render greater or 
as great service to the community. 

The Socialists might pause for a 
moment and take a good look at 
Russia, which can hardly be accused 
of Tory tendenciousness. Never 
has a country made a more deter- 
mined effort to destroy classes and 
to create equality. And what has 
been the result? Today the Com- 
munists are much embarrassed by 
the problem of the Stilyagi. These 
are the sort of people who figured 
as bright and young in the novels 
of the ’20’s and, if males, would have 
qualified for membership of Mr 
P. G. Wodehouse’s Drones’ Club. 
They are mostly the children of 
successful officials or public enter- 
tainers, and, being able to live very 
lavishly on the earnings of their 
fathers, spend their time driving 
about in fast cars, frequenting such 
night-clubs as they can find in 
Moscow and Leningrad, where they 


perform strange and exotic dances, 
and generally lead idle and dissipated 
lives. They are not a good example 
to a Communist society and are rather 
less useful citizens than were the 
progeny of those whom the Revolu- 
tion displaced so drastically. Where 
the Communists of Russia have 
failed in their pursuit of egalitarian- 
ism, the Socialists of Blackpool are 
unlikely to succeed. 


Llandudno, a few weeks after 
Blackpool, was an unexpectedly har- 
monious gathering. There had been 
so much grumbling behind the 
scenes—about Suez, Cyprus, the 


Credit Squeeze, the plight of the 
middle classes, the Hanging Bill and 
so on and so forth, that criticism 
of the leadership had been anticipated 


at the Annual General Conference. 
Yet there was none, or so little that 
an appearance of almost complete 
unanimity was presented to the 
world. The various thorny subjects 
were duly raised, the complaints 
were made (albeit mildly), but the 
Ministers remained masters of the 
situation ; and on the closing night 
Sir Anthony Eden was given a 
reception that would have gratified 
any leader, and particularly one 
who had lately been under pretty 
hot fire from his own side. 

If the Prime Minister got the 
biggest applause, both Mr Butler 
and Mr Macmillan were very warmly 
received. Mr Butler, to the pleasure 
of his friends, was back at the top 
of his form, showing that he had 
recovered, if he had ever lost, the 
sureness of his touch in dealing 
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with the big battalions of the Tory 
Party; while Mr Macmillan was 
able to show that his measures 
against inflation were beginning to 
have effect. The Conference at 
least thought he had proved his 
point, that Mr Butler would take 
the Party back to its first principles, 
that rent restriction would be pro- 
gressively diminished, and that the 
Government would stand firm over 
Suez and Cyprus. 


What perhaps mattered most for — 


the future electoral chances of the 
Conservatives was the impressive 
display of loyalty and unity. Unless 
there is a drastic change of feeling, 
they will go into the next election 
a united Party, even if they come 
out of it a beaten one. No Nye 
Bevan is treading or is likely to 
tread on Sir Anthony Eden’s heels. 

To some extent this unity was 
the result of the hardening of 
Party feeling. ‘ Butskellism,’ as the 
“Economist’ called two financial 
policies which did not differ greatly 
from each other, is dead. So, 
unhappily, are its equivalents in 
foreign and colonial affairs. The 
Opposition appears to have made 
up its mind to attack the Govern- 
ment on all three points, and the 
Tories would have been less than 
human and a good deal less than 
Tories if they had not accepted the 
challenge with gusto. The coming 
session will show if they are able 
to maintain in Parliamentary debate 
what they have declared on the 
platform. 


The proposal that the United 
Kingdom should join a Customs 


Union of some of the countries of 
Western Europe has been received 
more favourably than many people 
thought it would be. It is true 
that the question most generally 
asked is not ‘Will it pay us to 
join?’ but ‘Can we afford to stay 
out?’ Obviously the establishment 
at our front door, as it were, of a 
free-trade area for a population of 
about 200 millions would seriously 
affect the British economy. If we 
were to join it we would have entry 
into a great market, free of tariffs 
against us; although at the same 
time Western Europe would have 
a similar privilege in the market 
of the United Kingdom. But if 
we were to refuse to join we might 
well lose the foothold we have now 
in the important markets of Western 
Europe. 

What can hardly be denied is 
that in a world dominated by the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. a 
smaller country cannot hope to 
compete successfully for very long. 
The economic strength of the United 
States and of Russia largely depends 
on their possession of large secure 
markets, protected by tariffs from 
any serious intrusion on the part 
of the outside world. They will 
admit only what it suits them to 
admit, either because there is some- 
thing they want and themselves 
have not got or because some imports 
are necessary if there are to be 
exports. A Western European union 
of Britain, France, Western Germany, 
Italy, Holland, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg—to which there might be 
later accessions from Scandinavia 
and the Iberian peninsula—would 
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form an economic unit comparable 
with that of the giants to the East 
and the West. 

The obstacle to the United King- 
dom joining of course is, as it has 
always been, the existence of the 
Commonwealth Preferences. The 
importance of these is not merely 
economic but emotional. They have 
had a protracted and chequered 
history since Joseph Chamberlain 
championed them in 1904. After 
a long struggle they became an 
accepted policy here, and while 
their value may be disputed in 
some quarters, the Preferences are 
a symbol of the essential unity of 
the Commonwealth. This Govern- 
ment, at any rate, is unlikely to 
surrender them and what they have 
given for the more problematical 
advantages of a Customs Union in 
Western Europe. 

Such a surrender may not indeed 
be necessary. The proposal now is 
that the United Kingdom should 
join the Union, but that the abolition 
of internal tariffs should be gradual, 
that agricultural products should 
anyhow be excluded, and that the 
special arrangements between the 
countries of the Commonwealth 
should not be seriously affected. If 
these qualifications reassure our over- 
seas partners, and are acceptable to 
the members of the projected Free 
Trade Area, the accession of the 
United Kingdom should be possible, 
even if the result is not Free Trade 
but merely freer trade. 


With the resignation of Mr 
Clement Davies from the leadership 
of the Liberal Party a very familiar 


Parliamentary figure passes into the 
background. Though no one could 
describe him as forceful, he was 
well liked and much respected ; 
while his activity on bodies like the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union and the 
Association for World Government 
made his name and face well known 
in other countries. 

His position as Liberal leader was 
often far from easy. Though his 
followers had dwindled to six, even 
these were divided into a Right and 
a Left Wing and were not always 
to be found in the same division 
lobby. Yet the Liberals had a 
great tradition, and somehow or 
other their place in the Parlia- 
mentary picture had to be kept— 
for the sake of the past, if not for 
that of the future. 


The choice of Mr Joseph Grimond 
as Mr Davies’s successor was inevit- 


able. There really was no one else 
and Mr Grimond at forty-three has 
already made a name for himself. 
When he first took his seat, people 
who did not know him were inclined 
to think that his Liberalism was his 
mother-in-law’s rather than his own. 
They were quite wrong: Mr 
Grimond has demonstrated beyond 
a cavil that his faith in Liberal 
principles is a personal growth. 
How far he will solve the Liberals’ 
present dilemma is another matter. 
Although the speeches at the Liberal 
Conference in September breathed 
confidence for the future of the 
Party and there is a fair chance of 
winning three or four more seats 
at the next election, the prospect 
that the Liberals will ever secure 


enough support to figure as a 
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potential Government, or even in 
a normal Parliament hold the balance 
between the larger Parties, is as 
remote as ever. If there is one point 
on which Tories and Socialists agree 
it is that electorally speaking the 
Liberals are a nuisance which neither 
Party has the least intention of 
prolonging by the introduction of 
the Alternative Vote—the one reform 
which might be helpful to a third 
Party. So the Liberals must con- 
tinue to fight their war on two 
fronts. To do this they can either 
put up a few candidates and be 
content with a handful of seats and 
a dwindling Liberal vote throughout 
the country, or put up a lot of 
candidates, most of whom will 


forfeit their deposits and, while 
showing a larger national poll, fail to 
increase to any extent that matters 


the numbers of the Party in Parlia- 
ment. 

But Liberalism is still a force in 
the land, and so far the two larger 
Parties have courteously conceded a 
place to the Liberal leader on formal 
Parliamentary occasions. That this 
will go on indefinitely is doubtful. 
It will be remembered that when 
Alice took a last look at the Tea- 
Party, the Mad Hatter and the 
March Hare were busily engaged 
in trying to put the Dormouse into 
the teapot. 


Of all the minor international 
disturbances of recent months the 
affair of Nina Ponomareva was the 
most ridiculous and umnecessary. 
The lady, who is an accomplished 
thrower of the discus, came over 
here with a Russian team to compete 


at the White City. Before the com- 
petition she went shopping in Oxford 
Street, and after going round a well- 
known store was found by the 
house detective to have in her 
possession five hats, for which she 
had not paid. For this offence she 
was to have appeared before a 
magistrate, but on the appointed 
day she failed to turn up. The 
Russians, incensed by what they 
regarded as a provocative act and 
sensitive to any possible slight to 
their country, refused to allow her 
to surrender to bail, ‘ tried’ the case 
themselves, and found the lady 
Not Guilty. Since Nina could not 
appear in public here and her 
fellow competitors would not, the 
sports match was called off, and 
when the others went home Nina 
remained behind as a_ voluntary 
prisoner in the Russian Embassy. 

It is to be observed that everyone 
behaved with the utmost stupidity. 
The shop must have known it was 
dealing with a foreigner, ignorant 
of our language and ways. The 
lifting of one hat would have been 
an understandable, though repre- 
hensible lapse, perhaps an uncon- 
trollable impulse on the part of a 
visitor from the dowdiest country 
in the world; but to lift five, of a 
total value of no more than 32s. Id., 
indicated a misunderstanding some- 
where. Whatever thought may have 
been in Nina’s mind, people found 
it difficult to believe that she was 
really trying to rob the shop. But 
the law was called in without 
apparently any attempt at consulta- 
tion. Then it was the turn of the 
Russians to act childishly. Possibly 
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they assumed that, as in their own 
country, a prosecution of this kind 
is never undertaken without a firm 
intention of conviction. The truth 
that the case would have been tried 
with understanding as well as with 
justice probably never entered their 
heads, and they were not prepared 
to risk the humiliation of secing 
one of their people found guilty 
of petty pilfering in a bourgeois 
land. On the other hand, the 
Government insisted that in Britain 
the Executive may not interfere 
with the judiciary and that the law 
must take its course. No one will 
dispute the correctness of this 
attitude, though surely in the circum- 
stances a little less pomposity and 
more elasticity might have been 
shown. 

The fact that as a result no 
Russian appeared at the White City 
did not matter very much; but 
also in the offing was the visit of 
the Bolshoi Theatre Company to 
Covent Garden. Every balletomane 
in Britain had been looking forward 
to this treat and it is said that 
40,000 seats had been booked when 
the threat came that so long as the 
alleged delinquent Nina was under 
siege in the Russian Embassy, with 
an insulting charge hanging over 
her head, the Bolshoi visit could 
not take place. In the end Moscow 
had the sense to relent and to 
allow the Company to come. 

Finally, on 12th October, Nina 
emerged from her hiding-place and 
appeared at Marlborough Street 
Police Court, where the magistrate 
after a full hearing found her 


Guilty, but granted her an absolute 
discharge. That was the relatively 
happy ending to a far from happy 
story. Still unexplained is Nina’s 
reason for taking the hats and not 
paying for them when she had 
plenty of money in her bag; and 
equally untold is the fate she found 
waiting for her when she arrived 
in Russia with this experience behind 
her. Will she be a heroine of the 
Soviet Union or will she be a 
saboteuse and a deviationist ? With 
the Olympic Games in the offing, 
much perhaps will depend on the 
supply of female discus throwers in 
the Soviet Union. 


The Royal and Ancient is unique. 
No other golf club in the world 
can claim either its history’ or its 
authority. When it speaks the 
golfing world listens and usually 
—despite mild mutters of respectful 
expostulation from across the Atlantic 
—obeys. 

For many years before the Royal 
and Ancient came into existence 
golf of a kind was played on the 
links of St Andrews, by the students 
at the University, by local lairds, 
even by Kings of Scotland and such 
distinguished visitors as the great 
Marquis of Montrose. The rough 
was very rough and the fairway not 
at all fair, while the greens were 
shaven close by the rabbits, which 
also provided the holes by their 
scrapes. At first the practice was 
far from popular with authority 
which, regarding a frivolous game 
with a ball as a rival to archery, 
attempted vainly to cry it down. 


1 “The Story of the Royal and Ancient.’ By J. B. Salmond. (Macmillan.) 
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Later the Kirk, fearful of infringe- 
ment of the Sabbath, was also 
disapproving. But when James IV. 
bought himself some clubs the days 
of adversity were nearly over, and 
the links of St Andrews began to 
become, as they were afterwards to be 
and are now, the Mecca of the game. 

So we come to the 14th day of 
May 1754, when, as Dr Salmond tells 
in his history, twenty-two noble- 
men and gentlemen of Fife, pro- 
fessors at the University of St 
Andrews and City Fathers, came 
together to form the ‘ Society of St 
Andrews Golfers.’ With the Society 
arrived the first set of rules and the 
first matches. And all the time the 
Old Course was developing; for, 
like the best golf courses, it was not 


made in a single operation but grew 
through the years. The old paths 
became the new fairways. Rabbits, 
as yet untouched by myxomatosis, 


still cropped the greens. Heather 
and whins, finding a home and a 
baleful purpose, spread. Very soon 
something that might be recognised 
today as a golf course had appeared, 
with twenty-two holes to test the 
skill of the lairds and the professors 
or the occasional wandering visitor 
from south of the Tweed. 

As the sea yielded more land, the 
area of the course grew, but many 
of the old names remained and still 
remain as landmarks to the golfer. 
There is only one ‘ Burn,’ just as 
there is only one ‘Corner of the 
Dyke’ and one ‘Heathery Hole’ 
and ‘ Hole of Hill.’ “‘A remarkably 
fine course for such a small town,” 
an American lady was heard to 
observe ; and so all will agree. 


In 1834, under the patronage of 
King William IV., the club became 
‘Royal’ as well as ‘Ancient.’ St 
Andrews began to attract visitors 
from all over the world, and in return 
sent members to proselytise in the 
United States and Australia. The 
course itself was steadily improved 
and the day when a round of 105 
was a feat was left far behind. 
Towards the turn of the century men 
like Arthur Balfour and Andrew Lang 
were frequently to be seen on the 
links, in company with such remark- 
able golfers as the Blackwell brothers. 
The Committee, being naturally con- 
servative, was inclined to frown on 
innovations like the ‘guttie’ and 
later the rubber-filled ball we know 
today instead of the old feather 
ball, or the iron and afterwards the 
steel-shafted club in place of the 
unchanging wood. But no game is 
static, and the Committee soon 
realised that while it might ban 
such new-fangled devices, Americans, 
Australians and even the English 
would adopt them; so for the sake 
of unity, if for no other reason, the 
concession was always ultimately 
made. 

Dr Salmond gives an impressive 
record, not only of players, but of 
supporters and caddies, men like 
Tom Morris and Andrew Kirkcaldy, 
who did their share of upholding 
the ancient traditions. To them, 
as much as to the players, we owe 
it that St Andrews stands where it 
does today. There may be finer 
courses with more perfect greens, 
more diabolically contrived hazards 
and smoother fairways. But there 
is only one St Andrews. 
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Twilight for the Gods 
ERNEST GANN 


The story of Capt. Davey Bell, his strangely 

f RNE a assorted crew and passengers, and the last 
dramatic voyage of the barquentine ‘Cannibal.’ 

** A novel that is nearly as far above the ordinary 

sea yarn as Conrad’s The Nigger of the Narcissus 

or Melville’s Moby Dick.” Daniel George, 

Bookman. (15/- net) 


Posted Missing 
ALAN VILLIERS 


The drama of ships, big and small, lost without 
trace in recent years. “*A new book by Alan 
Villiers needs no recommendation.”” Manchester 
Guardian. (illustrated. 16/- net) 


Arctic Convoy 
TAFFRAIL 
His story of the wartime convoys to Russia. 
“The story he has to tell is vivid, exciting and 
told with authority. No writer knows the sea 


or naval occasions better than he does.”” S. P. B. 
Mais, Oxford Mail. (16/- net) 


Nanga Parbat Pilgrimage 
HERMANN BUHL 
Read for yourself the fantastic autobiography 
of the lone climber. “This extraordinary 
story.” Times Literary Supplement. 
(Illustrated. 25/- net) 


Against the Wind 
Mua Se CYRIL ROFE 


The famous escape of the R.A.F. Sergeant who 
returned via Moscow after a Cossack charge 
through the German lines. “Crammed with 
adventure, incident and character.” Spectator. 


(16/- net) 
Kangchenjunga : 
The Untrodden Peak 


CHARLES EVANS 
The story of the triumphantly successful British 
Kangchenjunga Expedition, told by its leader. 
“The greatest feat in mountaineering.” Sir 
John Hunt. Acompanion volume to The Ascent 
of Everest. (Illustrated. 25/- net) 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
Warwick Square, LONDON, E.C.4 
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George Ewart Evans. Ask the Fellows 
Who Cut the Hay. 246 pp. 
(Faber and Faber.) 25s. 


Quarrying in Mr Evans’s book, any- 
one with a mind to it could collect all 
the material for a fairly stiff ‘ quiz.’ Who 
were the Red Vanners ? What was a 
drawing match, and what part in it was 
performed by the stickers ? What were 
the duties of a Lord of the Harvest ? 
What was a spotsman? There are 
plenty of such posers to be extracted 
from these pages, and he who could 
answer them all would be a knowledge- 
able man indeed about the rural life of 
the past. True, he would start with a 
big advantage if he happened to be 
Suffolk-born; for this record of country 
labours and pleasures (though much of 
it has a general application) is drawn 
from a particular community, the East 
Suffolk village of Blaxhall. The author 
brings his octogenarian and nonagen- 
arian villagers as witnesses to the old 
manner of living, but he has also read 
much on this subject and Camden and 
Bloomfield, Arthur Young and many 
another ancient authority are called in 
evidence. 

The style is objective enough, and 
though the book is written out of a love 
of the past it shuns sentimental lam- 
entations over what is gone. If the 
village community was robust and self- 
sufficing, it was also pinched by poverty 
(the Suffolk labourer at the turn of the 
century earned little more than ten 
shillings a week) and confined in out- 
look. Mr Evans’s idea was to collect, 
while yet he might, old folks’ memories 


of how life went before the cars and 
buses, the radio and television, had so 
mixed up town and country. The 
village elders responded of course, and 
so here it all is: the shepherd’s lonely 
duties ; the shearing and harvest with 
their customary rituals; baking and 
Suffolk cheese making and a recipe for 
a rushlight; and poaching and smug- 
gling (Blaxhall was not too far inland 
for that). Dialect and superstitions 
both held on unchallenged, and this 
attractive book concludes with a chapter 
on each of them. The author has come 
late into the gleaning field, but still in 
time to gather up a rewarding sheaf of 
rustic lore. An ex-poacher’s wife said 
of her man, “ He don’t go out now; 
he’s become what they call respectable.” 
Here one may linger over a picture of 
a rougher but more distinctive village 
society before everyone had become 
quite so ‘ respectable.’ 


Sailing Through 
(Eyre & Spot- 


John Seymour. 
England. 256 pp. 
tiswoode.) 258. 


To buy a boat of one’s own and take 
her through some of the smaller water- 
ways is possibly the best way of escape 
into quiet and solitude that anyone can 
now hope to find in England. So 
rugged individualists with strong views 
about officialdom and the Welfare 
State go nosing along the smaller rivers 
and canals thinking hard thoughts about 
modern civilisation and alertly attentive 
for anv vestiges of Merrie England. 
Of such is Mr Seymour, who, with his 











Beyond the High 
Savannahs 


JAMES WICKENDEN 


The author tells the true story of a young South 

American who, abandoning town life, sets out 

alone, without costly equipment, to seek dia- 

monds in the far mountain ranges where the 

borders of Brazil, Venezuela and British Guiana 
meet. For five years he lived alone with the Patamona Indians and learned from 
them that the jungle and savannah are not the hostile world we commonly suppose, 
but the setting for an elemental existence where men measure their age by the 
growth of certain trees. Jilustrated. 18s. net. 


The Buried. Pyramid 


ZAKARIA GONEIM Illustrated. September. 18s. net 


The discoverer of the pyramid of King Sekhem-Khet at Sakkara in Egypt pro- 
vides with this volume the first dramatic account of the subject for the general 
reader. The writing has been carried out in collaboration with Leonard Cottrell. 
Here is an authentic record of the day-by-day work of excavation, and an account 
of the incredible feats of the Egyptians. 


The Eighth Plague 


DENYS RHODES 13s. 6d. net 


This is a very unusual, very imaginative novel. It is set in an anonymous African 
territory, and the characters are the men and women engaged in the life-or-death 
struggle with the locusts. Mr Rhodes recently spent a considerable time actively 
studying the subject in the field, and he uses the craft of the novelist to present 
and accentuate the constant drama of the anti-locust battle. 


Crash Pilot 


DICK GRACE October. 16s. net 


Every word of this book is true although the story is 
a record of achievement and daring almost beyond 
belief. Dick Grace has spent his life flying, from the 
time when, as a boy, he got himself airborne at an 
American county fair. Since then he has flown in 
the U.S. Air Force in both world wars, and was the 
leading stunt-man for the Hollywood of the 1920's. 
His daring exploits, which involved a great understanding of aviation, did much 
to further the cause of safer flying between the wars. 
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family and his Dutch barge Fenny, went 
exploring East Anglian rivers, Nene and 
Witham, and on by way of Trent and 
Ouse into Yorkshire, eventually turning 
westwards to finish on Merseyside. 

It seems to have been good fun and 
to have brought him into contact with 
many folk who were ready to answer 
his questions about past and present, 
and local ways of making a livelihood. 
Mr Seymour took with him one piece 
of equipment not usual with mariners, 
namely, a tape-recorder ; for this was 
a mixed business-and-pleasure trip, the 
idea being to record interviews with all 
sorts of people for a broadcast pro- 
gramme. Inevitably the book is as 
scrappy as a radio newsreel, and al- 
though the author harvested a great 
deal of miscellaneous information the 
effect is rather spoilt by his air of 
showing off the people who talked to 
him, as if they were turns in a variety 
performance. ‘Here is a man, I thought, 
who will feature in my radio pro- 
grammes,’ or ‘ we had had . . . on our 


radio programmes no racehorse trainer, 


and so I thought that I would like to 
try one’—such remarks keep recur- 
ring with a disconcerting suggestion of 
anxious showmanship. He shows him- 
self well acquainted with the riverside 
inns but rather less so with some other 
sides of English life, as when, surveying 
Lincoln Cathedral, he is moved to 
exclaim : ‘ How fortunate is the country 
which has cathedrals! The religion 
practised in them may be as dead as 
mutton, but the religion that built them 
was all alive-o!’ When his attention is 
drawn to something of historic interest 
such as the plaque on Queen Catherine 
Parr’s house at Oundle, he reflects 
naively that ‘in England, quite by 
accident, one blunders into things like 
that.’ Yet if this book has its crudities, 
it must be allowed that in sailing 
through England Mr Seymour kept 
his eyes and ears always alert, and 
that he found a good deal on the 
voyage to justify the shipping of his 
tape-recorder. 


Kenneth Ainslie. PacificOrdeal. 251 pp. 
(Hart-Davis.) 15s. 


Except for one unforeseen complica- 
tion, Captain Ainslie’s journey across 
the Pacific might in its way have been 
as carefree as Mr Seymour’s voyage 
through England’s green and pleasant 
land. This indeed was what he 
expected. When he was asked to go to 
America and navigate a naval Rescue 
Tug back to the Philippines he accepted 
the assignment as being as good as a 
holiday. What he had not bargained 
for was a demand that he should take 
four minesweepers back with him to 
Manila in tow. Those four unmanned 
vessels, attached to the tug with towing- 
gear which (through no fault of his) was 
never reliable, were enough to convert 
the expected holiday trip into a long 
and sometimes terrifying endurance 
test. Again and again one or more of 
the sweepers broke adrift, oniy to be 
brought back into line after complicated 
manceuvrings and small-boat expedi- 
tions through heavy shark-infested seas 
for the purpose of mending the towing- 
gear. Food and fuel ran short, the crew 
were raw, and it is no wonder the 
captain was sorely tempted to slip 
those embarrassing tows and make for 
safety without them. 

In the end circumstances compelled 
him to leave them behind, in charge of 
three volunteers, while he pushed on 
to Palmyra for fuel. Still this Pacific 
ordeal was not over. Without fuel, the 
tug only reached her island anchorage 
under improvised sail, after escaping 
destruction on the reef by the narrowest 
margin. In harbour her crew were 
prostrated for days after eating some 
poisonous fish. And when at last 
Captain Ainslie could go back for his 
minesweepers, they had disappeared 
without trace. How the search ended 
the reader will discover for himself. It 
is enough to say that Captain Ainslie 
came out of his ordeal with a true 
story of sea adventure as dramatic as 
any in fiction. 
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ATLAS OF THE BIBLE by L. H. Grollenberg, translated and edited 
by Joyce M. H. Reid BA and Professor H. H. Rowley DD The 
most modern, original and exhaustive background atlas-history to 
the Bible available. 35 maps in 8 colours; 2 endpaper maps in 6 
colours; 408 photographs in gravure; 60,000-word commentary; 
26-page index 14 x 104 166 pp 70s 


ARTHUR STANLEY EDDINGTON a biography by A. Vibert Douglas 
The first definitive life of the famous astronomer who did so much 
to advance and explain the theory of relativity. With 15 half-tone 
plates 25s 


GHANA: The autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah Prime Minister of the 
Gold Coast The life-story of the most important personality in 
Africa today. Publication on March 6, 1957, to coincide with the 
Declaration of the Independence of the Gold Coast as the new state 
of Ghana. With 32 half-tone plates about 21s 


THEATRE IN THE EAST by Faubion Bowers A lively and enter- 
taining account of Asian dance and drama, covering fourteen 
countries ranging from India to China. With 73 half-tone plates 42s 


MODERN RHODODENDRONS by E. H. M. Cox and P. A. Cox 
The first book to give comprehensive advice op all aspects of cultiva- 
tion and on the various methods of propagation, with information 
on the difficult task of selection. Four colour plates and 23 line 
drawings 2is 
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Andrew Graham. 
China. 
12s. 6d. 


Interval in Indo- 
164 pp. (Macmillan.) 


Many will count it for virtue in 
Colonel Graham that, though his two 
years in Indo-China (1952-54) were 
years of war, he scarcely allows the war 
to intrude into his picture of the country 
and its people. For here is a soldier 
off duty, wandering about (hostilities 
permitting) in Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia, and writing of whatever happens 
to catch his eye or tickle his fancy. He 
has a robust sense of the incongruous, 
and humour is always breaking in. 
Visiting a museum, he considered it 
undistinguished except for one unique 
exhibit : 

‘ As the Louvre has become the 
resting-place of the Venus of Milo, 
and as the British Museum has the 
Elgin Marbles, so the royal museum 
at Phnom Penh has an early 
twentieth-century French bowler- 
hat, worn by a former monarch, 
and mounted with a cockade and a 
spike on top in diamonds.’ 


Neither in the people nor their 
buildings does Colonel Graham find 
a great deal to admire: the people of 
very limited outlook, given to ancestor- 
worship anu gambling; the buildings 
generally unimpressive and of no 
antiquity, for there is no tradition of 


building to last for centuries. But he 
was moved to wonder and astonish- 
ment by the sight of Angkor Vat, and 
impressed by the procession of illumi- 
nated boats at the Cambodian water 
féte. To Angkor he devotes two 
chapters: the first is headed ‘ facts,’ 
and these are tabulated and occupy 
three pages; the second is entitled 
‘impressions,’ and fills nineteen pages. 
In short it is the impressions which are 
the essence of the book. Colonel 
Graham does not pretend to offer a deep 
study of Indo-China and its peoples, but 
his tour is conducted with so much 
entertaining and drily humorous com- 


ment that it would be a pity not to join 
the party. 


John Cockburn. The Hungry Heart. 
A Romantic Biography of James 
Keir Hardie. 286 pp. (Jarrolds.) 
18s. 


In the centenary year of his birth 
Keir Hardie has found in Mr Cockburn 
a devotedly admiring, almost an idolising 
biographer. It is just over forty years 
since his death, and to many who take 
up this book Keir Hardie will seem a 
name echoing down from a far-off 
time. But for the elderly-the name will 
light up memories of battles, political 
and industrial, before and after the turn 
of the century. While again, those of 
the middle generation may have other 
memories: of poring with young eyes 
over ‘Punch’s’ pages in those early 
days of the first German war, wonder- 
ing who was this bushily bearded and 
seemingly very bad man whom the 
artist had drawn receiving an award 
from the hated Kaiser (* Also the Nobel 
Prize, though tardy, I now confer on 
Keir von Hardie’ &c.). For Hardie 
himself, however, and for his biographer, 
those days of public vilification were 
not the beginning, but the end of the 
story. He had fought many battles 
before that final war of his against the 
war; and he was a bonny fighter, this 
miner’s son out of a Glasgow slum. 

Mr Cockburn tells us about them all, 
and with a zestful partisanship which 
can hardly displease even those who 
would have had no sympathy at all with 
Hardie’s causes. So much that he 
strove for, after all, is now part of the 
accepted pattern of life in all Western 
countries. In his young days the miners 
had no organisation, and an accident 
or a strike could bring the dreaded 
prospect of the workhouse to homes 
like his own; working men put what 
faith they could in Liberalism, for the 
Labour Party was unborn. When 
Hardie died, worn out at fifty-nine, the 
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““ What a story this is!” 
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“The best adventure story that I 
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“* No modern adventure can com- 
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Bernard Shaw 
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“For scope, balance and pungency 
this biography cannot be bettered.” 


(Observer) 
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political and social pattern we know 
today was already taking shape, and it 
was shaped to his design as much per- 
haps as any man’s. Mr Cockburn has 
told his story well. He is sometimes 
rather diffuse ; his lavish sprinkling of 
Scots words may bother the sassenach ; 
and he tends to sentimentalise over 
* Jamie’s ’ domestic life. But these are 
small blemishes, easily overlooked in a 
book that succeeds so triumphantly in 
its purpose of giving fresh life to a dead 
man and a half-forgotten age. 


Sir Alec Seath Kirkbride. 
of Thorns. 201 pp. 
218. 


A Crackle 
(Murray.) 


Books of reminiscence by distin- 
guished British administrators, linger- 
ing over forgotten happenings in un- 
familiar places, run a fairly high risk 
of being dull. Sir Alec Kirkbride’s 
book is filled with Middle Eastern 
reminiscence, yet no one could call it 
dull. Partly this is because the person- 
alities the author knew and the events 
in which he shared were too well 
known to have slipped out of the least 
retentive memory. But chiefly it is 
because Sir Alec has been wise enough 
not to try to write everything down ; 
he selects and groups his experiences, 
chronologically it is true, but without 
attempting to incorporate them into a 
full-dress autobiography. Thus his 
pages may be thought to give us the 
cream of thirty years’ life and adventure 
in the Arab lands. 

Sir Alec says he was often told by 
Arabs that to get on well with their race 
a man must be of Scottish descent, 
though he himself thinks that some 
Celtic blood is the essential qualifica- 
tion. There can be no doubt that he 
at any rate had the gift. With King 
Abdullah, especially, he was intimate 
for many years. He writes of the King’s 

twinkle,’ and remembers 
him as the only Arab he knew who was 
capable of laughing at himself; had 


Abdullah’s advice been taken, he is 
convinced, the troubled history of 
Palestine would have been different. 
Sir Alec begins with some recollections 
of T. E. Lawrence, whom he clearly 
did not find it easy to work with: ‘ he 
loved praise and fame (or notoriety), 
while affecting to scorn both, and when 
he could no longer earn either by being 
a greet man, he sought the second by 
reducing himself ostentatiously to being 
a nobody... .’ The book includes 
many diversions from politics: some 
not over-serious archzological explora- 
tions, sporting excursions, a holiday 
among Trappist monks. It has charm 
and wit and is sprinkled with amusing 
stories ; hence, while it makes a con- 
tribution to the recent history of the 
Arab countries, it is also good value as 
pure entertainment. 


Charles Anthony. A Piece of Cake. 
310 pp. (Blackwood.) 12s. 6d. 


A retired naval officer, out of a job 
and struggling to provide for wife and 
child on a bank overdraft and unem- 
ployment pay, is the hero of Mr 
Anthony’s novel. After Commander 
Wilson has shown himself foolish, or 
desperate, enough to be inveigled into 
trying to smuggle a consignment of 
gold watches across the Channel, it is 
always doubtful whether this reckless 
enterprise will develop into drama or 
comedy. In the end the author is 
found to have achieved an attractive 
blend of both. For Wilson is no slick 
experienced law-breaker but an anxious 
amateur in crime blundering his way 
through a nerve-racking assignment, 
and yet quick-witted and active when 
real danger threatens. 

Real and imaginary dangers there are 
in plenty from the moment when Wilson, 
yielding to the seductions of two South 
Coast neighbours with whom he has 
struck up an acquaintance, sets out to 
collect the contraband goods in Paris 
and deliver them to his accomplices on 
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Ayorama 
RAYMOND DE COCCOLA AND PAUL KING 


A missionary with the Eskimos of the 
Canadian Arctic. Illustrated 32s. net 


Around the World 
in Wanderer III 


ERIC C. HISCOCK 


Eric Hiscock and his wife sailed round the 
world, with no crew to help them, in an 
8-ton sloop—the smallest vessel to have 
achieved this feat. Here is the exciting story 
of their 33,000-mile, three-year voyage. 


Illustrated 25s. net 


Tree Tops 
JIM CORBETT 


*. . . his personal record of the visit paid 
by the Queen (then Princess Elizabeth) and 
the Duke of Edinburgh to the famous Tree 
Tops Hut in Kenya. . . . his vast knowledge 
of wild life has enabled him to describe most 
attractively the animals which the Queen 
saw and photographed. . . .”. MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 


Illustrated by RAYMOND SHEPPARD 68. net 


Undertones of War 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


The author contributes a new preface to his 
famous recollections of the 1914-1918 war. 


Wor.p’s CLassics medium volume 6s. net 
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THE NUDE 


Kenneth Clark 
Author of ‘Landscape Into Art’ 





The history of the Nude in Art 
from the Greeks to the present 
day, told with warmth and 
clarity. As in all Sir Kenneth’s 
writings, art is not considered 
in isolation, but as a necessary 
part of life, and in this new book 
the reader is swept along in an 
exhilarating adventure of ideas. 
With 298 half-tones 63s net 


SAINTS 
OF SIND 


Peter Mayne 


Author of 
‘The Alleys of Marrakesh’ and 
*The Narrow Smile’ 


An original book which com- 
bines a personal quest, a per- 
sonal adventure, and a record of 
travel. Sind, in West Pakistan 
in the country of the Lower 
Indus Valley, is a land where 
saints abound. This is an evoc- 
ative account of Mr Mayne’s 
pilgrimage to many of the shrines 
and of their hospitable presiding 
saints. He is sometimes serious, 
sometimes very funny, but at 
all times compassionate. With 
Frontispiece and Map 18s net 
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the seashore near Cherbourg. For it is 
soon apparent that the adventurer will 
have not only to evade the Law (‘ the 
real Silent Service is H.M. Customs 
and Excise,’ he reflects) but also others 
who are keeping a calculating eye on 
the two heavy cases he has managed to 
bring from Paris to the coast. Whether 
he succeeds in bringing this highly 
compromising luggage to the end of its 
journey is something that no review 
ought to reveal. Mr Anthony writes 
with knowledge of the sea and the 
Channel coasts and against this back- 
ground he persuades us to accept 
readily the reality of his characters and 
their situation. An exciting yarn, 
lightly flavoured with humour, this 
first novel reveals a story-teller of un- 
mistakable ability. 


Kenneth Roberts. Boon Island. 245 pp. 
(Collins.) 13s. 6d. 


Women have almost no part at all, 
indeed there is scarcely a mention of 
one, in Mr Roberts’s tale of seafaring 
and shipwreck. The Greenwich of 
Queen Anne is re-created in the early 
chapters in such a way as to give one 
confidence in the author’s sense of period 
and historical perception. Even here 
it is a masculine world, and at the 
theatre it is still a boy, Neal Butler, who 
plays female parts to please the fops 
who come down-river with the tide for 
entertainment. One of these fops never 
returns, for he is stabbed in self-defence 
by the boy actor ; and that misadventure 
sets in train the sea tragedy which is 
the main theme of the book. Neal 
with his young friend Miles (through 
whom the story is told) is smuggled off 
to sea with Captain John Dean on board 
the Nottingham and then, on a mid- 
winter night, the ship goes to pieces on 
a barren rocky islet actually within sight 
of the American mainland. Thus 
begins the story of thirteen men’s 
desperate struggle to survive ‘ sur- 
rounded by a tumult of breakers, in wet 


clothes, on sharp wet rocks, and in cold 
so intense that every boulder in sight 
is covered with a thick armour of ice.’ 
Seaweed and mussels, and a single sea- 
bird caught by hand, were all the 
island offered to sustain life ; without 
fire or firearms, and almost without 
tools, the men lived on beyond the seem- 
ing limits of human endurance. The 
fine character of the captain and the act 
of self-sacrifice by a seaman which at 
last brought rescue, redeem the grim 
horrors of the tale. Mr Roberts 
describes them graphically, and to those 
who can stomach them this book can 
be commended without reservation. 
Defoe himself would surely have 
admired it. 


Hugh Ross Williamson. 
Garden. 231 pp. 
Joseph.) 15s. 


Though Mr Hugh Ross Williamson 
has chosen to write his autobiography 
while still in middle age, his book does 
not leave the unsatisfying impression 
of a half-told tale. He discerns a 
pattern in his life and he presents it 
like the skilful playwright that he is. 
For here, in essentials, is a drama in 
three acts (or should one say a modern 
morality play ?). First, the childhood 
in the walled garden under the protect- 
ing shadow of the great abbey; then 
the pilgrimage through the outer world ; 
lastly, the return to the garden. 
* Through the novitiate of the world I 
had regained the garden,’ says the 
author. Not indeed the actual garden 
of his childhood under the walls of 
Romsey Abbey, for that had long been 
obliterated by the changes of the 
shifting years, but a symbolical garden, 
the hortus inclusus of the Church of 
Rome. 

So this autobiography is in essence 
the story of its author’s spiritual 
journey from the Congregational manse 
in which he began life, along a road that 
was to lead him through Anglo-Catholi- 
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cism at length into the Roman fold. 
While he had never had any doubt of 
his vocation for the Church, ‘ I did not 
intend to renounce life until I had 
experienced it,’ and for that reason he 
can give us many recollections of 
schoolmastering, of dramatic criticism 
in Leeds, of work for the Labour Party 
(to which he was converted by a talk 
with George Lansbury) and of achieve- 
ments as a historical dramatist. Those 
who bring with them a concern for 
those theological questions with which 
Mr Williamson himself is preoccupied 
will naturally get most from his book ; 
but it ought to be added that this ably 
written record of a full and successful 
life contains much to interest every 
kind of reader. 


Best Flying Stories. Edited by John 
W. R. Taylor. 315 pp. (Faber 
and Faber.) 1§s. 


It would be too much to expect that, 
in the half-century since Man took 
wings, flying should have produced a 


literature comparable with the best that 
has been inspired by the sea or by land 
travel. Certainly some good writing 
has been done on this theme, as readers 
of ‘ Maga ’ have reason to know. There 
is some good writing, too, in this col- 
lection of the ‘best’ flying stories, 
though a question arises of just what is 
meant by ‘ best’ in this context. If it 
implies that between these covers is 
gathered all the finest descriptive prose 
that aviation has so far inspired anyone 
to write, the claim seems extravagant. 
But the compiler has apparently aimed 
at making a selection to illustrate the 
history of half-a-century’s flying, a 
rather different matter. The word 
* stories,’ too, must be stretched to 
cover recollections of the pioneers, 
reports of battles, accounts of new 
aerial weapons, of women in the Air 
Force, and so on. 

The pieces are often graphic and 
written before the fires of experience 


have cooled. Those which move the 
reader by their inherent quality as 
literature are fewer. Here St Exupéry, 
in his reflections on the emotions of a 
novice air-line pilot of the "twenties, 
overtops them all. After him might be 
picked out H. E. Bates’s story of the 
young backwoods farmer whose flying 
career was so strangely deferred by 
ignorance that a world war was in 
progress; and Quentin Reynolds’s 
description of the first bombing flight 
against —Tokyo—both of them skilled 
professional work. Pierre Closter- 
mann’s study of the Japanese suicide 
flyers, in ‘The Sign of the Divine 
Wind,’ is another that sticks in the 
memory. On the whole, a_ well- 
designed picture of the half-century, 
presented in a series of high-lights. 
That most of these should be the lurid 
lights of war is a tragic comment upon 
our use of the air so far, and it is to be 
hoped that the ‘ best flying stories’ of 
the next fifty years may reflect some- 
thing other than the heroism and 
destruction of battle. 


D. E. Charlwood. No Moon Tonight. 
221 pp. (Angus & Robertson.) 
12s. 6d. 


‘No Moon Tonight ’ is a book which 
somehow gets a grip on the reader and 
holds it to the end. It is an Australian 
airman’s recollections of life at an 
English bomber station in the early 
years of the war, and it should appeal 
as strongly to those who never knew 
that life as to those who did. The 
reason is in the strength of the writing, 
for Mr Charlwood’s impressions seem 
so undimmed, and are so sharply con- 
veyed, that one feels as much concerned 
for the safety of the crews as if the 
bombers were setting out tonight for 
Berlin or Stettin or the Ruhr. The 
author had to fight his own misgivings 
as well as the Germans: doubts about 
his Own competency as a navigator, 
about mass bombing, about the war 
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itself. And the fact that his station had 
a reputation for ill-luck did not help. 
Yet when his own crew reached the 
total of thirty successful operations, for 
which so many had striven, he had so 
far lived down his doubts as to wish to 
return to the fray, and at the end com- 
pulsory repatriation seemed almost a 
penance. 

The R.A.F. life and outlook at that 
abnormal time have seldom been con- 
veyed so vividly. The hopes and fears, 
the feelings of the crews on setting out 
and on returning safely from an assign- 
ment, the sense of respite when a 
night’s operations were cancelled—all 
these are recaptured as if they were the 
sensations of yesterday. Mr Charl- 
wood evokes, too, the feeling of quietude 
which accompanied him, on leave, in 
wanderings about the countryside or 
when searching for his Surrey ancestors 
(one of whom, he learned, ‘ had been 
born in the reign of Charles II. and had 
died five years after Waterloo,’ which 
suggests a feat of longevity not subse- 
quently borne out). The literature of 
the R.A.F. is the richer for Mr Charl- 
wood’s book. 


Marie-Thérése Ullens de Schooten. 
Lords of the Mountains. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 18s. 


Even in an age which has the habit 
of travelling far and fast, it is not yet 
a commonplace to go to Persia for one’s 
holidays. Mme. Ullens de Schooten 
spends holidays there because, she says, 
the country has a peculiar attraction for 
her. Fortunately she goes accompanied 
by a good camera and understands very 
well how to use it. The photographs 
she obtained are the charm of her book, 
one might almost say its full justification. 
In this she was not only skilful but 
lucky ; for she made friends with the 
chief of the nomadic Kashkai tribe, 
Nasser Khan, who allowed her to take 
pictures of the tribe on migration, 
though he had refused permission to 


any commercial film company to do 
this. Ignorant of the language, the 
author was not able to get very close 
to the people, though she does report 
discussions of their problems with the 
westernised chief. Her book therefore 
is mainly a description of things seen 
by an observant outsider, coupled with 
accounts of the incidents and ardours 
of travel in the more remote parts of 
Persia. It is all competently done, but 
the pictures (in colour and monochrome) 
are more than that, and it is to them 
that the reader will probably turn back 
when the book is read. 


Barbara Toy. A Fool in the Desert. 
180 pp. (Murray.) 18s. 


Unless it is folly to go driving a 
Land-rover alone through the Libyan 
desert just for the fun of it, the title 
Miss Toy has found for her travel book 
does her less than justice. For she 
seems to have all the qualifications 
necessary: the spirit of adventure, an 
indifference to discomfort, and some 
ability as a mechanic, to name only a 
few of them. Certainly she had not 
many words of Arabic, but this was 
less of a disadvantage to her than it 
was to Mme. Ullens, because her pur- 
pose was rather to get to remote places 
than to make any social or archzological 
study. Her style is forthright and very 
readable, though with an occasional 
eccentricity of spelling (‘ knarled ’ fig- 
trees; ‘ poured over the maps’), and 
the general impression is that, for her, 
to travel hopefully is a better thing than 
to arrive. The journey with all its 
hazards and delays, when the track is 
lost or the car must be tediously dug 
out of soft sand, proves to be its own 
justification. 

She was able to make her desert 
expeditions in each of the three prov- 
inces of Libya. At Sebha, the capital 
of the Fezzan, she was the guest of the 
Foreign Legionnaires in their fort. 
With members of the German War 
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Graves Commission she searched the 
desert for lost burial-places under the 
guidance of Beduin who could point 
out unfailingly, on the smooth sand, the 
place where a soldier’s body lay. At 
Benghazi she snatched at an impulsive 
invitation to don a diver’s suit and 
explore the sea bed. The last journey 
was to the oasis of Kufra, far to the 
south, where the arrival of her little 
convoy frightened the children into 
shouting that the French forces had 
returned. Miss Toy conveys well her 
own zest in all her alventures; her 
book will revive memories in those who 
have fought in the desert, and stir the 
imagination of those who have never 
set foot on its sands. 


Joan Grant. Time Out of Mind. 254 pp. 
(Arthur Barker.) 16s. 


A reader of Miss Grant’s book will 
soon discover that the recollections it 
contains extend vastly beyond the mere 
span of one lifetime. Strange experi- 
ences are forever interrupting the 
mundane round. At Pisa she sees a 
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painting ‘which frightened me as a 
child in the sixteenth century’; at 
home the music-room is haunted by a 
ghost which, as a girl, she and her 
governess try vainly to exorcise; in 
the Cairngorms she runs to escape from 
some invisible presence that she could 
hear pounding behind her. When 
with her husband she took part in 
archeological digs in the Middle East 
and in Egypt, the relics they found 
evoked in her forgotten memories from 
what appeared to be an earlier terrestrial 
existence. 

Miss Grant has travelled widely and 
has much to recall, apart from these 
adventures in the mysterious world of 
psychic experience. But as the book 
goes on, this preoccupation comes to 
dominate the picture more and more. 
She learned early, she says, that ‘ the 
memory of previous lives was the 
quickest way to lose friends and fail to 
influence people.’ It may lose readers, 
too, perhaps; but not those who are 
disposed to travel with open minds 
through the avenues of psychical re- 
search which the author has explored 
so assiduously. 
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“\What.then? Shall we sit down and say 
The night hath come, it is no longer day? 
The night hath not yet come: we are not quite 
Cut off from labour by the failing light; 

Something remains for us to do or dare . . 
And as the evening twilight dies away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 


These lines of Longfellow were quoted by a Governess after 
over 40 years of teaching in private families and schools. 
Although approaching 70, she has no sense of defeat and 
still looks forward to further teaching, even if it be only 
of a temporary nature. 


For over 20 years the G.B.I. has been~behind ‘her, helping 
her through her difficulties—often with posts, once with 
a home while she regained her broken health, and latterly 


with an annuity to augment her income. There are many 
others like her. 
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